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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—@—— 

N home politics the situation remains virtually unchanged, 
if though the tension has been rendered more acute by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s unfortunate speech at Newcastle: On 
Tuesday the King gave audiences to Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour, and subsequently to Mr. Asquith These 
interviews have unloosed a flood of conjecture, for the 
most part sensational and unconvincing. The possibility 
of anything like intrigue is negatived by the publicity of 
the proceedings. For ourselves, we see no reason to 
modify the view expressed in our last issue. There has 
been no intervention, but the King has naturally availed 
himself of the opportunity of keeping himself informed 
as to the intentions of the Cabinet and the exact con- 
dition of the controversy with a view, if possible, of 
averting « Constituional crisis. But we have no doubt 
that in summoning the leaders of the Opposition the 
King was acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. The 
attempt to represent the King’s action as an irregular inter- 
ference is as unwarranted as the effort to credit the Govern- 
ment with the deliberate intention to exploit the influence 
of the Throne for party ends. If there had been any ground 
for these rumours, we may be sure that neither Mr. Asquith 
nor Mr. Balfour would have left London. 


On Tuesday an interesting announcement was made by the 
Times to the effect that the Government had been seriously 
considering the possibility of resorting to a Referendum on 
the Budget as an alternative to a General Election. The 
Referendum would require statutory sanction, but the 
feasibility of the scheme and its advantages, both to the 
Government and the country, were clearly set out in the Times. 
The Ministerial Press scouts the suggestion as absurd and 
impracticable, but no official denial has yet been forthcoming. 
We deal with the subject at length in another column, but 
may content ourselves here with saying that, although the 
application of the Referendum to the Budget may not be free 
from difficulties or wholly justified by precedent, the principle 
is so important that no opportunity for its introduction 
should be lightly disregarded. 


On Saturday last Sefior Ferrer was tried at Barcelona by 
Court-Martial on the charge of having instigated the riots at 
Barcelona. The trial was not private; according to the 
Times correspondent, about two hundred reporters and about 
two hundred and fifty of the public were present. No wit- 
nesses were called on either side, although the prosecution 
made free use of evidence taken before the trial. Seior 
Ferrer’s counsel was a Captain of Engineers, who is said to 





old charges had been raked up which had no reference to the 
case. Sefior Ferrer, speaking on his own behalf, said that it 
was unfair to be influenced by events several years old; in 
recent years his only concern had been education and 
culture. The judgment of the Court was kept secret 
till Tuesday, when it became generally known in Madrid 
that Sefior Ferrer was condemned to death. He was shot 
on Wednesday morning. Several appeals had been made 
on his behalf in different countries, and a remarkable 
demonstration had taken place in Rome at which about 
ten thousand people were present. We can only say of the 
trial that, although it was in a sense public, it did not in any 
respect satisfy British notions of justice. It was like a public 
meeting at which the discussion was not as to whether the 
prisoner had or had not done a particular thing, but as to 
whether he was a good manora bad man. Having decided 
that he was a bad man, the Court condemned him to death. 


The announcement of Sefor Ferrer’s execution was 
followed by extraordinary outbursts of feeling in Europe and 
South America. In Rome the Syndic, who is a Socialist, 
issued a protest on black-edged paper, and a general strike to 
last twenty-four hours was proclaimed. Similar demonstra. 
tions occurred in several Italian cities. At Lyons there were 
serious riots, but nowhere was disorder so grave as in Paris, 
There in the neighbourhood of the Spanish Embassy on 
Wednesday night there was street-fighting which reminded 
the Times correspondent of the Commune. One policeman 
was killed by a shot fired point-blank at M. Lépine, the 
gallant and indefatigable Prefect of Police, another police- 
man is in a dangerous condition, and seventy-five others 
were injured. Omnibuses were burnt and windows were 
broken. It is said that the riots were instigated by the 
General Confederation of Labour, which whipped up the 
scum of the city. It is easy to believe that many of the 
rioters scarcely knew who Ferrer was, but that is the deplorable 
part of this whole business, that the name of Ferrer has 
become the symbol of a rush of revolutionary feeling. Just 
as in 1848, so now such outbursts are contagious and leave 
no country untouched. As we say elsewhere, we have no 
opinion as to the guilt of Seiior Ferrer; but we do think that 
the Spanish Government has acted blindly, despite very clear 
warnings, in allowing his trial to be plainly open to the charge 
of prejudice. 


The Greek Chamber is trying to save to itself some 
remnants of independence, and has demanded time to 
consider the programme which the Military League required 
it to pass without delay. M. Mavromichaeli, the Premier, no 
doubt hoped to be able to guide and check the League after 
swallowing its mandate. He is apparently discovering that 
to be a hopeless task. On Wednesday the Chamber was 
invited to discuss proposals which had been put in the 
hands of the Deputies only a few hours before, and 
when M. Dragoumi and M. Theotoki (whose followers 
form a majority in the Chamber) demanded that the 
proposals should be referred to a Committee, M. Mavro- 
michaeli was unable to resist. Yet he has at the same time 
to own the mastership of the Military League, and the 
League is openly and violently threatening the Chamber 
with a purge. On Friday the Times published from its 
correspondent a remarkable letter by a Greek, who describes 
the bitter feclings of the King. The King speaks as though 
he had been “thrown over” by the Powers in the matter 
of Crete. We can believe that he was encouraged to hope 
for impossible things, but we are nevertheless quite sura 
that the greatest need of Greece in the last few months 
was to be saved from a war with Turkey. We trust that 





have made an able and eloquent speech. He pointed out that 


the insurgent Greek officers will not be mad enough to 
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force the King to abdicate, for no one has served his 
country so faithfully and well. 





On Saturday last General D’Amade, the French officer who 
conducted the eampaign in the Shawia with so much success, 
was placed on the unattached list of the French Armyas a 
punishment for the indiscreet remarks which he made for 
publication in the Matin. In the “interview” he questioned 
the good faith of Spain in her Moroccan campaign, and 
declared that if France did not watch her own interests, the 
route from Ujda to Rabat by way of Taza would be closed 
toher. Taza, in fact, might become another Fashoda. The 
campaign in the Riff was more than punitive, or Spain would 
not have sent such a large army. General D’Amade said 
further that “ King Alfonso has never concealed his desire to 
obtain in Moroceo compensations for the loss of the Colonial 
Empire of Spain.” General D’Amade’s compulsory retire- 
ment was quickly announced by the Minister for War. We 
do not see that any other decision could have been taken by 
the French Government, for General D’Amade obviously 
transgressed all the rules for officers on the active list. We 
hope, nevertheless, that the retirement of this distinguished 
officer will not last long, and we trust that his fears, though 
unwarrantable in the particular form in which he expressed 
them, may be a warning to the Spanish Government. The 
policy of drift may lead to unintended results, and there 
has been a disquieting amount of drift already. 


The Times correspondent at Peking states in Monday's 
paper that overtures have been made by the Grand Council to 
Yuan Shi-kai to induce him to return to office. His abrupt 
dismissal by the Prince Regent on the pretext that he had 
rheumatism in his foot and needed rest in the country is now 
generally admitted by the Chinese to have been an unpatriotic 

lunder. The Central Government apparently cannot get on 
without Yuan Shi-kai, who is certainly the ablest statesman 
in China. He, however, is displaying a suitable reluctance to 
accept the invitation to return. The correspondent says that 
the Central Government has never been so badly in need of 
strengthening. The Prince Regent in attempting to increase 
Manchu authority has actually weakened it, because public 
resentment has been excited by his practice of giving the best 
posts to his relations. It is satisfactory, therefore, to hear 
that Yuan Shi-kai is certain to return to public life sooner or 
later. We must add that on Thursday the new provincial 
deliberative Assemblies, which are expected to have much 
influence in the development of Constitutional government, 
met for the first time. 


Commander Peary’s reasons for declaring that Dr. Cook 
did not reach the North Pole were issued on Tuesday night 
by the Peary Arctic Club in New York. The document is 
accompanied by a chart on which the two Eskimos who Dr. 
Cook alleges went with him to the Pole traced the actual 
journey. Commander Peary says that the two Eskimos, who 
are aged eighteen and nineteen, langhed at Dr. Cook’s claim. 
The reproduction of their narrative is signed by Commander 
Peary, Captain Bartlett, Professor Macmillan, Mr. Borup, and 
Henson, but most of the statements were made in Commander 
Peary’s absence, in order to avoid the charge of undue 
influence. The account of the journey covers the period in 
which Dr. Cook asserts that he travelled to the Pole and 
returned, and therefore, if it is true, it finally disposes of Dr. 
Cook’s claim. Dr. Cook, however, declares that the Eskimos 
promised to give no information to Commander Peary and 
that in misleading him they have only fulfilled their promise. 
At this rate the Polar controversy is likely to drag on till 
some authoritative statement is made on the subject by 
men of science who have examined whatever papers Dr. Cook 
may have. Meanwhile the gravest charge yet launched 
against Dr. Cook’s veracity was published on Thursday, when 
the Explorers’ Club in New York issued an affidavit by 
Mr. Edward Barrille, the guide who accompanied Dr. Cook 
on his Mount McKinley expedition. Mr. Barrille swears that 
Dr. Cook induced him to falsify his diary; that they were 
never within twenty miles of the summit of Mount 
McKinley; and that the peak photographed as the summit 
was not higher than eight thousand feet. 





Mr. Lloyd George made what his admirers call “the speech 
of his life” at Newcastle on Saturday last. He had not time, 





he explained, to prepare a speech, but had come for a plai 
straight talk about the Budget. As to the plainness of be 
language there could be no doubt. Thus he told his andienss 
that a fully equipped Duke cost as much as two ‘Dread 
noughts.’ “They are just as great a terror and they last 
longer.” But the real, serious enemies of the Budget werg 
the great landlords who, when Mr. Lloyd George asked them 
for 5 per cent., replied: ‘‘ You are a thief; you are worse, 
you are an attorney; worst of all, you are a Welshman,” 
Mr. Lloyd George described the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill as that for the axe and the chisel and plang, 
while all that was now required was the mere sandpapering on 
the Report stage, but conveniently omitted to mention or ty 
find a carpentering parallel for the intermediate stage of yo. 
drafting, which necessitated the present adjournment of the 
House. 


The peroration of the speech, which appears to have been 
delivered throughout with perfect coolness and without the 
slightest indication that the speaker was yielding to momen. 
tary impulse, took the form of a highly emotional appeal to 
the discontent of the poor :— 

“Who ordained that a few should have the land of Britain as, 

perquisite? Who made ten thousand people owners of the gi] 
and the rest of us trespassers in the land of our birth? Who is it 
who is responsible for the scheme of things whereby one man js 
engaged through life in grinding labour to win a bare and pro. 
carious subsistence for himself, and when, at the end of his days 
he claims at the hands of the community he served a poor pension 
of eightpence a day, he can only get it through a revolution, and 
another man who does not toil receives every hour of the day, 
every hour of the night whilst he slumbers, more than his poor 
neighbour receives in a whole year of toil? Where did the table 
of the law come from? Whose finger inscribed it? Theso are 
the questions that will be asked. The answers are charged with 
peril for the order of things the Peers represent; but they aro 
fraught with rare and refreshing fruit for the parched lips of the 
multitude who have been treading the dusty road along which the 
people have marched through the dark ages which are now 
merging into the light.” 
One of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends, we read in the Daily 
Chronicle, asked him on Friday week what he was going to 
talk about at Newcastle. “‘I am going to out-Limchouse 
Limehouse,’ was the reply, and he kept his promise.” 


The attitude of the Liberal Press towards Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech is significant. The Daily Chronicle places him 
in the same category with Abraham Lincoln,—an amazing con- 
parison, for Lincoln was a Conservative in the: truest sense, 
and practised a noble restraint in all public utterances. There 
are few things so damaging as extravagant and undeserved 
eulogy, and we are not surprised to note the uneasiness of the 
Westminster Gazette’s unconvincing apology for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s exuberance. We cannot help thinking that all 
moderate Liberals must share the “deep regret” expressed 
by Mr. Francis Buxton im his letter to Monday’s Westminster 
Gazette. Mr. Buxton supports the main principles of the 
Budget, but he warns Mr. Lloyd George plainly that an 
increasing number of moderate Liberals are becoming 
rapidly convinced that they can give no hearty support to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who so seriously forgets the 
responsibilities and the dignity of his very high office. 

The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday published a letter from 
John Bright (written in 1882) on the subject of Hemy 
George’s book on land nationalisation. The letter begins 
with the very characteristic sentences :—“If you think it can 
be just to seize all the property of landowners without com- 
pensation, I will not lose time in debating the matter with 
you. If you think the scheme practicable, I can only say 
that your ignorance of English opinion and of the moral 
sense of Englishmen is to me astounding.” “The way to 
make the land serviceable to all,” continues Mr. Bright, “is 
to make it free to all, on the same terms that all other 
property is free. If you think to relieve the nation by 
robbing the landowners, you admit that any class may 
be robbed if the nation or the poor require relief.” 
The letter ends with the following admonition :—“I would 
advise you to keep to the common-sense and moral sense of 
our own people, and not accept the ideas of wandering 
theorists and dreamers like the author of the book of which 
you have asked my opinion. I always reject the notions of 
men who begin their systems of relief and genera? prosperity 
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~ robbing somebody.” Mr. Bright was a Radical, but a 
id a very different moral and intellectual temper 
from the Radicals of to-day. 


—_—_—___ —------—" 

The Committee stage of the Irish Land Bill was concluded 
in the Lords on Tuesday, when Lord Lansdowne declared 
himself to be in favour of limited compulsory purchase. 
In his opinion, it was too late in the day for the Lords to 
refuse to admit compulsion in any shape or form, and, in view 
of Lord Crewe’s statement that it was indispensable in some 
form or another, he appealed to the opponents of the principle 
to think twice before assuming the responsibility of decreeing 
the final extinction of the Bill and bringing land purchase 
to an end. Ultimately Lord Atkinson’s proposals—put 
forward in place of Clause LXIV., and rendering compulsion 
dependent on the consent of an independent judicial tribunal, 
with a right of appeal to the Appeal Court—were carried by 
106 votes to 31, the Front Bench and other Ministerialists 
yoting with the official Opposition. We may note that in 
Tuesday's Times Lord Monteagle strongly supports Mr. 
Birrell’s belated suggestion of a round-table conference on 
the Irish Land Bill, while pointing out the strange incon- 
sistency of the Irish Secretary in now suggesting at the 
eleventh hour what he refused twelve months ago, when joint 
action was not only possible, but comparatively easy. 


The second reading of the Development Bill was moved on 
Thursday by Lord Carrington in one of his jocular, optimistic 
speeches, which stirred the House to frequent laughter. We 
may note that in reply to questions Lord Carrington 
defended the power of acquiring a strip of land on each 
side of the new roads on the ground that this land 
would enormously increase in value, and thus enable the 
Government to recoup themselves. Lord Lansdowne ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be possible in Committee to 
safecuard the Parliamentary control of the huge expenditure 
which would be possible under a Bill of such enormously wide 
scope. Commenting on the proposal that only two of the 
Commissioners should be paid, Lord Lansdowne observed that 
to make projects of this kind work successfully they would 
have to discover laborious archangele of private means, 
Ultimately the Bill was read without a division. 


The correspondence between Lord Dalkeith and Mr. Ure, 
published in the papers of Tuesday, does not redound to the 
credit of the Lord Advocate. It will be remembered that in 
a speech delivered at Glasgow on September 17th Mr. Ure 
spoke of the present Duke of Buccleuch as having received 
£150,000 for some vacant ground which he owned, and which 
was needed to complete the Thames Embankment. As a 
matter of fact, it was not the present Duke; he had 
not sold his land, and he received not £150,000 but £5,000 
compensation for the deterioration of his property. Mr. Ure 
admitted the accuracy of the report of his speech, and owned 
that, relying on inaccurate information, he had misrepre- 
sented the facts. He regretted the error into which he was 
unwittingly led, “not merely because it was an error, but 
also because the transaction, as it stands recorded in the 
Reports, illustrates the arguments I was advancing better 
than the transaction as I understood it and believed it to be.” 





Lord Dalkeith, who throughout the correspondence shows 
remarkable dignity and restraint, dwells on Mr. Ure’s 
continued refusal to offer an adequate apology for the 
gross exaggerations and misrepreseutations of a state- 
ment every item in which was incorrect. Mr. Ure in 
reply maintains his evasive attitude. “If I had thought 
that my words were capable of conveying any charges 
against his Grace, my letter would assuredly have contained 
anample apology. But I cannot see that they can even be 
distorted into bearing such an interpretation.” Commenting 
on this lame and belated apology, a correspondent of the 
Times notes that the case of “The Duke of Buocleuch », 
Metropolitan Board of Works ” is freely quoted in the Scottish 
text-books. Mr. Ure must have either known the reported 
case or not, and neither horn of the dilemma is comfortable 
for a law officer of the Crown. No man, however highly 
placed, was ever thought worse of for making a frank 
apology on being shown to be utterly in the wrong. Tho 
tone of public life is injured by Mr. Ure's inability to 
recognise this fact. 


We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
admirable paper read at the Church Congress by Mr. C. S. 
Loch, his subject being the Reports of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law. He thus summarises the two Reports :— 

“In this question of poor relief two statements of objects might 
be made. One would express that of the Minority Report. It 
would be that every one who wants relief should get it without 
difficulty. The other statement, that of the Majority, might be 
set down thus: that every one who is in distress and cannot, by 
his own exertions or with the aid of others, meet the wants from 
which he suffers, should be assisted in such a way that he may 
regain his independence.” 

He goes on:— 

“Ultimately, we may say here, the question is this: If it be 
granted that we love our neighbour as ourselves, what in these 
matters is best for him if he is in distress, or if to our knowledge 
he is so living that he is lapsing into degeneracy ?” 


Mr. Loch next points out how in the case of outdoor relief 
the care and oversight of the family relieved are quite 
insufficient. Outdoor relief often acts as a bounty on intem- 
perance, vice, idleness, lack of thrift, insanitation, and even 
the spread of disease. To put the thing in a nutshell, by out- 
door relief—and remember there is a vast amount of outdoor 
relief always going on in this country—we are actually sub- 
sidising pauperism. In the work of preventing the manu- 
facture of paupers by Government action no man has done 
better service than Mr. Loch, and to such good service this 
paper—it is published by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Derby 
and London, printers of the Official Report of the Church 
Congress—is no small addition. 


We particularly hope that among the readers of Mr. Loch’s 
little pamphlet will be those who imagine that people who 
endorse the principles of the Majority Report and support the 
methods of the Charity Organisation Society are hard-hearted 
pedants who have adopted their views in the interests of 
money rather than of men. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Those who oppose Socialism under all its aliases do 
so not in the interests of the rich but of the poor. They know 
that the only way to cure poverty is to maintain the moral 
strength of the individuals who compose the nation, and that 
this can only be done by fostering independence and building 
up the national character. But Socialism and pauperisation, 
for they are the same thing, destroy character, and thus 
destroy the nation’s greatest asset. If Socialism would really 
make the poor less poor, we should all be Socialists. But 
Socialism would unman the nation. Therefore we oppose 
Socialism in all its forms and to the end. 


An Admiralty Memorandum was issued on Monday 
evening announcing the establishment of a Navy War 
Council. The purpose of this body is defined as “to 
organise and place on a permanent footing the arrangements 
made in previous years for the study of strategy and the 
consideration and working out of war plans,” and its 
establishment is described as a further development of the 
policy which has actuated the Board of Admiralty for some 
time past, The new Council, which is purely advisory in 
its character and is not an organic part of the machine, 
will have the First Sea Lord for its President, with the 
Directors of Mobilisation and of Naval Intelligence and 
the Assistant-Secretary of the Admiralty as ex officio 
members. It is further provided that “other responsible 
advisers will also be called in to assist and advise as 
the President may consider desirable.” In view of the 
predominance thus assigned to the First Sea Lord, the Times 
does well to contrast the functions of the new Navy War 
Council with the Naval War Staff contemplated by the 
Beresford Committee, and to quote the final sentence of the 
Report :—“ The Committee have been impressed with the 
differences of opinion amongst officers of high rank and 
professional attainments regarding important principles of 
naval strategy and tactics, and they look forward with much 
confidence to the further development of a Naval War Staff, 
from which the naval members of the Board and flag officers 
and their staffs at sea may be expected to derive common 
benefit.” The new Council is so far from furthering these 
aims that it is difficult to see why it should have been called 
into existence. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Oct. 14th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET AND THE REFERENDUM. 
Breen impossible de causer avec un monsieur comme 
¢a,” was the only comment of a wise diplomat on 
the self-satisfied and insulting tirade of an opponent. 





That is the best way to treat Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Newcastle speech, and the speech of Mr. Winston 
Churchill at the National Liberal Club. Mr. Lloyd 


George's speech, so far as it was anything but the screech 
of an angry demagogue, was an attack upon the institution 
of private property, with a special denunciation of private 
property in land when held by ‘people with titles. Of 
argument in defence of his fiscal proposals there was none. 
He made no attempt to show that those proposals were 
sound, or would effectively fill the Treasury with the 
minimum of injury to trade and commerce, and therefore 
to employment,—the argument for which the sane man 
always looks when he is asked to agree to a new system 
of imposts. We do not intend to waste our own time 
or the time of our readers by discussing Mr. Lloyd George’s 
invective. Far more important is the announcement made 
by the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Times in 
Tuesday’s issue. He tells us that the Government have been 
considering for some time past whether, in the event of the 
House of Lords refusing to pass the Finance Bill, they 
should not at once appeal to the people by a Referendum 
rather than through a General Election. Such action 
would, of course, require special legislation, but it is 
felt, he tells us, that there should be no difficulty in this 
respect.- The Lords have always declared their desire 
that the Budget should be referred to the people, 
and it may therefore be assumed that they would not 
refuse assent to any properly drawn Bill for taking a poll 
of the people. We need hardly say that such a course 
would have our approval, and the approval of that large 
section of enlightened opinion which has gradually come to 
the conclusion that the balancing and corrective power 
provided by the Referendum is greatly needed in our 
Constitution. The power of veto should exist somewhere 
in every Constitution. But there are no hands in which 
that power can be better or more efficiently placed in a 
democratic State than in the hands of the people them- 
selves. Legislation, not by the will of the majority, but by 
a series of log-rolling intrigues, is the chief danger of a 
representative democracy. This danger is met by a poll of 
the people. The people, and the people alone, can prevent 
the wishes of an active and persistent minority from being 
enforced in the name of the majority. So important, nay, 
so necessary, is this reform that, although the Finance Bill 
is probably the most unsuitable Bill which could be chosen 
for a first experiment of the Referendum—there are many 
reasons why anuual and semi-administrative Acts like 
Finance Acts should not be hable to the Referendum—the 
opportunity for introducing the principle of the Referendum 
with general consent should not be lost. In such a case 
the advocates of the Referendum must not stand on a 
punctilio. 

It is, we fear, quite possible that, even though, as the 
Times tells us, the question of applying the Referendum 
has been debated, nothing will come of it. The Referendum 
has many enenies,—cspecially in the more advanced 
wing of the Liberal Party. They do not really want 
the will of the people to prevail so much as to use 
democratic institutions for carrying out a particular 
policy. But though we cannot assume that there is any 
great prospect of the Referendum being tried, we are con- 
vinced that it ought to be, and that there are no practical 
difficulties in the way of such a trial. In order to show 
that this is so, we will set forth in detail how the Referen- 
dum might be applied, granted that it were agreed that the 
present Budget should be referred to the people. We must 
first consider the system of voting to be employed. We 
see that the writer in the Times talks of the possibility of 
taking a Referendum through the post, and of voting-papers 
being delivered to the electors for them to fill up at home. 
In our opinion, such fancy methods would not be suitable, 
especially at a time when party feeling is running very 
high, and when unscrupulous persens oa both sides might 
be tempted to get possession of the polling-papers and 
fill thei up under conditions which make the detection 
of fraud or bribery very difficult. Again, forgery on a 





i 
considerable scale would be by no means impossible. , 
have got already established a thoroughly sound system 
of voting by ballot which leaves little room for malpractice 
and it is obvious that this well-tried system shouid be 
adhered to. As we have several times explained in thesg 
columns, the taking of a Referendum by means of ths 
existing electoral machinery would be quite easy, All 
that would be necessary would be to pass an Act 
empowering the Crown to issue to the returning officer jy 
each Parliamentary constituency writs similar to the Parlia. 
mentary writs requiring him to hold on a day named a poll 
as to whether a Bill entitled a Bill for such-and-syc, 
a purpose should or should not become law, the ballot to 
te held under the Ballot and Corrupt Practices Acts, ang 
other Acts governing Parliamentary elections so far ag 
they are applicable to such a poll of the people. At the 
said poll ali persons on the Parliamentary register, and no 
others, would be entitled to vote. The returning officer 
would be required to endorse the result of the poll in his 
constituency on the writ and to return the same on the 
day named. Provision might easily be made for the 
Revising Barristers to appoint two a in each con. 
stituency to act as scrutineers of the counting, and for 
these two to name sub-scrutineers to act in each polling. 
booth. The Revising Barristers would act judicially, 
and would name one person to represent those known 
to be in favour of the Bill coming into operation and 
the other to represent those known to be opposed to it 
coming into operation. The cost of the oul would of 
course be borne by the Treasury. The voting would all 
take place on the same day, and the returns from the con- 
stituencies would be counted by the Crown Office in London 
under proper conditions.—The Lord Chief Justice might 
appropriately preside at such counting.—The conditions for 
the final count in London would be the only new conditions 
which would have to be prescribed. The voting in the 
constituencies would be exactly like the voting at a General 
Election, except that the words “ Yes” and “No” would 
stand in place of the names of the candidates, Mr. A and 
Mr. B. 

We must next consider the form of the ballot-paper— 
that is, the form in which the question should be put. In 
our opinion, much the fairest and safest way, though we 
admit it is not the only way, would be to put the question 
in the form in which a man puts the present problem to 
himself and to his neighbours. He asks himself whether 
he is for or against the Budget—i.e., the Finance Bill—and 
gives his opinion accordingly. No doubt there are plenty 
of people who like some things in the Budget and dislike 
others, but, except in the case of a very few very subtly 
minded people, men strike a balance on the considera- 
tions for or against, and come to a decision on the 
whole. This is the answer to the people who say: “ How 
can a man be asked to vole on a complicated measure 
of which he likes some parts and dislikes others?” 
Remember that the thing has to be done, and is done, every 
day in both Houses of Parliament. No one who votes for 
the third reading of the Budget in the House of Commons 
will like every clause, section, and subsection in the 
Bill. Again, no one who condemns the Bill as a whole 
will condemn every clause. The Members will act on what 
they consider the balance of evil or good in the Bill 
The talk about the impossibility of voting upon a compli- 
cated measure is, in truth, the merest moonshme. If one1s 
to gointo the question of complication, it is much harder 
to vote upon a complicated man than upon a complicated 
measure. Yet that is what we all do at elections. Nobody 
approves of all Mr. Asquith’s or all Mr. Balfour's opinions, 
and yet we must vote at a General Election whether on 
the whole we wish the one or the other to be Prime 
Minister. In fact, in the case of a General Election the 
complication is still greater, for mixed up with the question 
of the complicated man for Prime Minister there is the 
more immediate question of the complicated Mr. Simith or 
Mr. Brown who is to represent the individual constituency. 
Electors have very often to decide to cast their votes om 
considerations of this kind:—‘ I should greatly prefer B to 
A as the representative for the Pedlington division of 
Loamehire; but at the same time I much prefer Z to X as 
Premier. But if B is returned, he will unfortunately — 
in X, whereas A would support the Premiership of Z. 
have therefore got to consider whether on the whole I wish 
my predilection as regards the Premier or as regards my 
special representative to prevail.” It is far easier to decide 
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the whole one is for or against a complicated 
—roiyn is to answer such a conundrum as that. 

We are, then, strongly in favour of the Bill as a whole 
being referred to the electors. That being so, the ballot- 
paper should be as follows :— 


Teeference under “ Poll of the People Act, 1909.” 








Ba.iot-Paper. 








Yxs. No. 
Is it your wish that “The Finance Bill, 
1909” shall become law? 
If it is, place a@ cross under the word “ Yes.” 
If n it, under the word “ No” 
a 











‘We must now ask at what stage in the progress of 
a Bill through the two Houses of Parliament it should be 

resented to the people. Some very interesting considera- 
tions in this respect are discussed in the Report of the 
Referendum Committee of the British Constitution Associa- 
tion, which Report is to be found in the August number 
of the Association’s mouthly organ, Constitution Papers 
(offices of the British Constitution Association, 23 Charing 
Cross, 8.W., price 1d.) The Report discusses this question 
in reference to chap. 8 of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act, 63 and 64 Victoria. By Clause CX XVIII. 
of that Act alterations in the Constitution are to be referred 
toa poll of the people, and arrangements are made as to the 
stage in its progress at which the Bill isto be referred. But 
though these are questions of great general interest, the 
matter in the present instance is simplified by the fact that 
the Commons claim that the House of Lords cannot amend 
a Finance Bill, but only reject it asa whole. Though we 
ourselves hold that this claim 1s too wide, and should be 
limited by substituting “ tax ” for “ Bill ’—our contention 
is that the House of Lords may not amend the provisions 
of a tax, but may delete a particular tax from an omnibus 
Tax Bill like a Finance Bill—we admit that for present 
purposes what would have to be referred to the vote of the 
electors would be the Bill exaotly as it leaves the House of 
Commons, and unaltered in any particular by the Lords. In 
these circumstances, it appears to us that the simplest plan 
would be for the House of Lords, when the Bill reached 
them, to add a Referendum clause to the following 
effect :—“ This Bill shall not come into operation till a 
majority of those who vote at a poll of the people, taken 
according to the terms of the Poll of the People Act, 
1909 [an Act which would by agreement have previously 
been passed], have voted in favour of the said Bill.” If, 
however, the House of Commons should deem this 
suggestion an infringement of their privileges, why should 
not they send up the Finance Bill to the Lords with the 
Referendum clause we have just given attached thereto? 
The House of Lords would then pass the Bill exactly as 
sent up to them, knowing that it could not come into 
operation till a majority of electors on the Parliamentary 
register had given it their assent. 

It may be pointed out that one great advantage of 
taking a Referendum in the form we have suggested would 
be that there would be little or no financial dislocation. 
The taxes would be collected as they are being collected 
now. If the vote went against the Bill, new financial 
provisions would, of course, have to be made, but the 
disturbance would be reduced to a minimum. We do 
not expect that the proposal for the Referendum, even 
if it were to be made by the Government, would be 
mmediately accepted by all Unionists. It is possible to 
ont out many objections to the application of the 
Referendum in the present case. It may be argued, for 
instance, that even if the Finance Bill were beaten at the 
polls the Government might refuse to resign, that they might 
mtroduce a new Finance Bill almost as objectionable as 
the old, and that the House of Lords might find great diffi- 
culty in insisting that the new Bill should also be referred 
tothe people. Our answer to such objections is that public 
opinion would soon settle any attempt of the Government 
to disregard the wishes of the people in this way. As a 
matter of fact, it is almest certain that the Government, if 
beaten at the polls on the Finance Bill, would dissolve 
Parliament. If, however, they did not, but bowed to the 
will of the country without resignation, which we fully 
admit they would have the right to do, then we may feel 
confident that their new Fimance Bill would be of a very 

erent aud much less revelutionary description. 





Further objections may no doubt be raised both to the 


form we have suggested and also to the advisability of even 
referring financial measures to the people. As we have said 
at the beginning of this article, though we do not ignore 
these objections, we feel that the opportunity of getting 
the Referendum admitted into the Constitution is so 
important in the interests of a wisely organised democracy 
that we hold them to be overruled. The extreme Radical 
or Jacobin portion of the Liberal Party detest the 
Referendum because they are aware that the country 
as a whole is opposed to most of their so-called social 
reforms, and that those reforms can only be carried 
by an elaborate system of log-rolling. For that reason 
they are strongly against giving the people themselves the 
power of veto. But this important minority of the Liberal 
Party are probably powerful enough under normal con- 
ditions to prevent the Liberals from assenting to the 
Referendum. Therefore we say again with all the 
emphasis at our command that if an opportunity offers for 
introducing the Referendum, it should at once be accepted. 





THE EXECUTION OF SENOR FERRER. 


HE name of Ferrer is being used not only in Spain, but 
throughout Europe, as a battle-cry of Anarchism, 
Socialism, Republicanism, and even Liberalism. It is 
becoming a symbol which indicates far more than either 
the man’s virtues or his defects warranted. It has loosed 
the arm of the assassin, and will bring bitter passion to 
the ideals of the Republican; it has called together 
thousands of excited demonstrators, and may yet be the 
rallying shout behind barricades. All this is dangerous 
and inopportune,and might have been avoided. For we 
cannot help saying that whatever may be the truth 
about Seftor Ferrer, the Spanish Government has blindly 
disregarded the warnings of many intelligent persons in 
Spain and of nearly all foreign observers, who perceived 
that any appearance of prejudice in Sefior Ferrer’s trial 
would bring a great deal of trouble on Spain. For our- 
selves, we do not profess to know whether Sefior Ferrer was 
guilty or not. Moreover, we would say that no one in this 
or any other country can possibly assert confidently that 
he was innocent without proving himself just as prejudiced 
in one direction as he accuses Ferrer’s Judges of having 
been in the other. The mischief is that we do not know 
the facts, for unhappily the Court-Martial did nothing to 
place them before the world. That is the gravamen of the 
charge which can be justly brought against Spain,—that 
the trial of Ferrer was no trial; that he may have been 
guilty or may have been innocent, but that nothing 
was proved. In a sense the trial was public, but no 
witnesses were called. It did not meet in any respect 
our ordinary notions of justice. In every Court of Law 
worthy of the name the Judge is the protector of the 
accused in that he admits no evidence which is not relevant 
to the particular charge. If a man is accused of murder, 
it is not evidence for a witness to say that years before he 
heard the prisoner threaten somebody quite different from 
the person murdered; yet that was the kind of “ evidence” 
which was freely quoted in the speech of the prosecutor at 
Sefior Ferrer’s trial. Thus Ferrer has been removed while 
the doubt remains whether he was guilty or innocent. 
Nothing could have been managed worse. Since the trial 
of Marie Antoinette there has been no such notorious 
example of Judges giving a verdict in accordance with 
what they considered the merits of the case, and not in 
accordance with evidence relevant to the charge. 

The records we have read of Sefior Ferrer’s life only 
make us feel uncertain whether he would have instigated 
such riots as occurred recently at Barcelona. The weight 
of testimony suggests that he was a revolutionary of the 
Tolstoyan dye, a philosophic Anarchist ; that he wanted to 
overthrow society, not by bombs, but by ideas. On the 
other hand, some accounts say that he was seen taking an 
active part in the Barcelona riots. We imagine, on the 
whole, that he disliked bombs and avoided them; yet 
it is well known that men who would not go within a 
mile of a bomb themselves may be responsible, through 
their teaching, for the use of bombs by others. Ferrer 
declared that his mission was education. Although he 
began life as a poor man, he was left a large legacy 
—it is put at £100,000—by a woman who sympathised 
with his teaching, and with this he founded the 
Modern or Rationalist School at Barcelona, which soon 
had numerous branches. These were the only schools in 
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Spain where a non-Clerical education was - provided. 
They have all been closed since the riots. Ferrer was 
pine. down, then, by the ruling classes of Spain as 
above all things an anti-Clerical. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind. The Spanish people are more inclined every 
year to agree with Gambetta that Clericalism is the enemy. 
When they speak of Clericalism in politics, they mean not 
so much the influence of the secular clergy as of the Orders. 
The religious Orders were expelled from France before the 
Chamber agreed to the separation of the Church from 
the State, and it looks as though the Orders in Spain 
are unintentionally doing their best to bring it about 
that the same sequence shall be followed there. In 
any case, the circumstances of Ferrer’s death exalt him 
at an unfortunate moment to be a martyr of the anti- 
Clerical cause. When Bradlaugh was not allowed to sit 
in the House of Commons on account of his rationalism 
he drew many supporters to rationalism on this side-issue. 
The death of Ferrer after a travesty of a trial (which need 
have been no travesty at all, even if the same result had 
been reached) will similarly bring many recruits into the 
anti-Clerical army. It will cause a more bitter feeling 
against the Church in Spain than ever existed before. It 
seems to us almost certain that a religious quarrel will be 
raging in Spain before long. 

But to return to Ferrer’s career. We learn from a 
very interesting sketch in the Manchester Guardian 
that the purpose of the Modern Schools was admittedly 
propagandist. Ferrer described their object in these 
words :—To make children reflect upon the lies of 
religion, of government, of patriotism, of justice, of 

litics, and of militarism, and to prepare their brains 
for the social revolution.” We think such teaching so 
poisonous and disgraceful that we shall not be suspected 
of undue sympathy with Ferrer when we say that even the 
fact that he taught such pestilential nonsense does not in 
the least alter our opinion that his trial on the particular 
charge of having instigated the riots at Barcelona was 
utterly farcical. Anti-Clericalism can triumph on reason 
without letting loose the dogs of chaos. A Rational 
School is absurdly misnamed which preaches irrationalism. 
Ferrer’s trial three years before on the charge of com- 
plicity in the attempt to assassinate the King and Queen 
was in several ways as objectionable as the trial of last 
week. The Manchester Guardian gives this account of it: 

“When in 1906 it was found that Mateo Morral had committed 
the dastardly bomb outrage on the King and Queen at Madrid it 
was remembered by the police that Morral had been librarian at 
Ferrer’s Modern School. (Ferrer had appointed Morral because he 
was a man of wide reading and a fine linguist.) Ferrer was arrested 
on June 4, 1606, and charged with complicity in the outrage. No 
evidence could be produced against him. He was kept in prison 
without trial till June of the following year. The Judge of First 
Instance decided to grant bail; he stated plainly that he could sce 
no reason either for imprisonment or trial. But the Fiscal, whose 
authority was superior, refused bail. ‘You will not have bail,’ 
said he to Ferrer, ‘even if the Judge has granted it, for I will 
emt you.’ Ferrer’s crime, if he were guilty, would naturally 

ave brought him under the normal Assize Court’s jurisdiction. 

He was not granted the normal course of justice. A ial 
Court was established, and no jury was allowed him. enri 
Rochefort was asked by Ferrer’s counsel to give evidence on his 
behalf, for he would have been a powerful witness as to Ferrer’s 
innocence. The Court absolutely refused to hear foreign wit- 
nesses. But the Court could not stifle Rochefort’s voice in the 
Press, and he published the text of a letter which Morral had 
written to a Russian revolutionary, saying: ‘I have no faith in 
Ferrer, Tarrida, Lorenzo, and all the simple-minded folk who think 
that you can do anything with speeches.” It was this man who 
‘thought he could do anything with speeches’ who was at length 
tried, after twelve months’ imprisonment, on a charge of assisting 
in a murderous bomb outrage. The prosecution demanded a 
sentence of sixteen years’ imprisonment. The evidence offered was 
twofold: (1) That Anarchists had been known at times to pay 
visits to Ferrer, and (2) that Morral was a poor man, Ferrer a rich 
man, and that therefore Ferrer must have supplied Morral with 
money to hire rooms in Madrid and commit the outrage. This 
‘evidence ’ proved insufficient to convince even a specially con- 
stituted Court, and Ferrer was acquitted.” 

A man who has had such an experience of “ justice,” 
and who knows that the Administration responsible for it 
is supported by the Church, may be excused for speaking 
of the lies of justice and religion. Yet he has nothing 
more than an excuse. A teacher who desires to smash 
law because justice in his own country is corrupt, and to 
banish religion because the priests of his own country are 
not what they profess to be, is assuredly a man without 
mental or moral balance. We cannot, indeed, think of 
Sefior Ferrer as a really cultivated or intelligent man, and 








i, 
are not at all surprised to learn from the Times report that 
at his trial he spoke Castilian like an ill-educated Frengh, 
man. We return, then, to our starting-point,—he may or 
may not have been guilty of instigating the riots a 
Barcelona, but still the deplorable fact, and the peril fop 
Spain, remains that he is dead, and that his guilt was 
never placed beyond dispute. We fear that by the blunder 
of this trial, following the blunders of the war in Moroeeo, 
Spain has undone in a few months the effect of years of 
‘_— The hopefuiness which was fed and justified 
yy genuine domestic development after the war with the 
United States is being dissipated by one heavy blow after 
another. 

In writing as we have done we must not be understood 
for a moment to sanction the idea that the British Goverp. 
ment should have made Sefior Ferrer’s cause their owp 
and have made a direct protest immediately the “trial” 
was over against any penalty being inflicted without proper 
evidence. Every country must be allowed to manage its 
own affairs, even in the disposal of the lives of its citizens, 
Our Foreign Office could not protest because it had no 
ground of protest. But the expression of strong opinions 
by private persons and by newspapers is quite another 
matter. If newspapers stifled their convictions under pain 
of being thought impertinent, the unofficial influences of 
one country on another would practically cease. For news. 
papers it is not merely a right, but a duty, to say what 
they think, and it is certainly not a duty to be evaded in 
the case of Spain, whese affairs Englishmen are now 
watching with as much sympathy as apprehension. 





THE LAND-TAXES—THIRD EDITION. 


O little have the Land-taxes of the Budget been yet 
understood that a good many people have hastily 
assumed that the shape which they now take is an 
improvement on the original version. It is an improve. 
ment from the point of view of certain individuals who 
find themselves exempted from burdens to which the 
original taxes would have subjected them. From every 
other point cf view the latest version of the Land. 
taxes 1s even worse than the earliest. This latest, 
or third, edition is embodied in a Treasury publication 
described as “ Part I. of the Finance Bill as proposed to 
be amended by his Majesty’s Government.” It includes 
all the amendments actually made in Committee of the 
whole House, together with those which the Government 
propose to move on the Report stage. There are no fewer 
than a hundred and eighty-two of these latter, and many 
more will probably be added before next Tuesday, when 
the Report stage begins. 

The mere number of amendments, however, is a com- 
paratively unimportant matter. What is important is the 
effect of the Bill, and we repeat that as now proposed it 
is—except from the point of view of certain favoured 
individuals—worse than in its original shape. It is worse 
because there is no longer any trace of principle to be 
found in it, and it is worse because the complexities 
involved are enormously greater than they were before. 
When the Finance Bill was first introduced the land clauses 
gave a crude expression to a principle which was at any 
rate intelligible,—the principle that property in land was 
of so exceptional a character that it was justifiable to tax 
it at an exceptional rate. That principle has disappeared. 
The land clauses of the Bill are no longer to be general in 
their application. They are confined to certain arbitrarily 
selected categories of Jand, and the amount of the tax 
to be levied depends upon entirely arbitrary conditions, 
almost impossible of comprehension by ordinary human 
intelligence. So complicated, indeed, is the Bill in its 
proposed shape, so mutually contradictory are some of 
its provisions, so utterly devoid of principle is the whole 
scheme, that we refuse to believe that these clauses can 
become the law of the land. However weary the members 
of the Opposition may be, it is their duty to fight these 
clauses on the Report stage resolutely and persistently so 
as to demonstrate to the country their utter folly. 

Let us take a few of the more obvious points. In order 
to levy the Unearned Increment Duty, which may still be 
described as the sheet-anchor of the Land-taxes, the Bill 
provides for a complete valuation of the whole of the land 
of the United Kingdom. “Each piece of land which i# 
under separate occupation, and if the owner so requires, 
any part of any land which is under separate occupation. 
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ly valued and the value shall be estimated 
shall be Sept, 1909.” Some idea of the magnitude 
= oi ” ration may be arrived at from the simple 
of ae are nearly seventy-eight million acres of 
sa) in the United Kingdom, and that wherever one of 

these acres abuts on to a main road, or even on to a 

py-road, it will be necessary to have a separate valuation 

of any portions which could be conveniently used for 
ilding sites. 

ye wyheen would be a sufficiently stupendous task; but 

the valuation proposed is not to be an ordinary valuation 

such as professional surveyors have been trained to carry 
out. The land is not merely to be valued as it is, but also 
as it would be if it were stripped of every feature which 

‘ves value to it, except its geographical position. The 
cost of allowing for this stripping process must enormously 
exceed the cost of the primary valuation. Here are a few 
of the elements of the problem which the land valuers 
of the future will have to take into account. They will 
have to ask “what the land might be expected to 
realise if it were divested of any buildings and of any 
other structures (including fixed or attached machinery) 
on, in, or under the surface, which are appurtenant to or 
used in connexion with any such building, and of any 
growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, and other things 
growillg thereon.” Next, they will have to examine into 
the charges resting upon the land, and further to inquire 
whether there are any public rights-of-way over it or other 
easements affecting it, or whether any covenants have been 
made restricting the use of the land. If such covenants 
were made before April 30th, 1909, they are to be taken 
into account, but if made after that date they may be 
ignored unless in the opinion of the Commissioners, whose 
judgment in this matter is to be final, they were “ when 
imposed desirable in the interests of the public or in view 
of the character and surroundings of the neighbourhood.” 
How the Commissioners, in 1930 say, are to ascertain 
whether covenants made, say in 1910, were or were not 
then desirable is a question which had perhaps better be 
referred to the Lord Advocate. 

This, however, is only a beginning of the problems 
which have to be solved before the value of the land for 
the purposes of this new taxation can be arrived at. The 
Commissioners must also allow for any capital nditure, 
including expenses of advertisement, which has been 
incurred for the purpose of improving the land as building 
land. They must also allow for any value which has been 
added to the land by giving other land for the purposes of 
streets or public gardens; they must allow for the 
redemption of any fixed charges on the land, and this 
alone will be a complicated matter in the case of small 
parcels of land where the charge has been redeemed on the 
whole estate. Finally, they must allow for the cost of 
removing from the land all the various things which are 
supposed to be taken from it before arriving at its value, 
and this presumably will include the cost of digging up 
the sewers. When all these things have been allowed for, 
we arrive at what is called the “assessable site value of 
the land,” and the third edition of the Bill says that 
wherever the words “ site value’’ are used in the Act, they 
are to be taken as meaning “ assessable site value,” except 
in the case of site value “on an occasion on which 
increment value duty is to be collected.” What is then to 
be the meaning of the phrase “site value” we confess 
that after much study of the text we find it impossible to 
discover. Altogether no fewer than four kinds of land 
value are defined : “ gross value,” “ full site value,” “total 
value,” and “assessable site value,” and some of these 
phrases are only used in the definition clause and never 
used elsewhere. 

In order to obtain the necessary information on which 
to make these various appraisements, the Commissioners 
are empowered to require every occupier of a piece of 
land—a phrase which necessarily includes every house- 
holder—to furnish them within thirty days with the 
name and address of the person to whom he pays rent, 
subject to a penalty of £50. Lest the unfortunate 
occupier hand pied that he did not receive sufficient 
notice, it is provided that the notice shall be deemed to 
be sufficient if it was sent to him by post. In the same 
way, when dealing with owners the Bill provides that 
the owner is to be deemed to have sufficient notice if 
the notice is deposited with one of his tenants, or 
in the case of unoccupied land, if the notice is put up in 





some conspicuous place on the land itself. Imagine 
the feelings of a working man who has bought a couple of 
cottages as an investment, and who is told that he is liable 
to a penalty of £50 because his tenant—another working 
man—had neglected to forward him one of these notices 
from the Inland Revenue Commissioners ! 

When the Commissioners have got hold of the person 
whom they think to be the owner, they can then proceed to 
administer to him a series of interrogatories. They can 
demand to know what rent he receives; what is his title 
to the land; what is the area, character, and use of the 
land; what consideration was given for it on any previous 
sale or lease; and “any other matters which may 
properly be required for the purpose of the valuation 
of the land.” If the person who is deemed to be 
the owner fails to give all this information within 
the specified time, he will be liable to a penalty not 
eaceeding £50. 

According to the confession of Mr. Lloyd George, there 
are some two million separate owners of land in the United 
Kingdom. In addition, this Bill applies to leaseholders 
whose leases have more than fifty years to run. It also 
applies to any person who may be interested in the land as 
a rent-receiver, and, as every practical man knows, the rent 
from one parcel of land is sometimes distributed by a 
trustee among half-a-dozen different recipients. Bearing 
these facts in mind, it would not be an exaggeration to 
say there are at least three million people in the United 
Kingdom who may be called upon, under a penalty of £50, 
to furnish information as to facts about which in many 
cases they have the very vaguest knowledge. Who is to 
compensate them for the trouble and expense they may be 
put to in ascertaining these facts the Bill does not explain. 
All that we know is that the cost of the army of officials 
to be employed will have to be borne by the general tax- 
payer, and that new, and probably very heavy, taxes will 
have to be levied in order to pay for the collection of these 
Land-taxes. 

The interruption to the ordinary business of buying and 
selling land is another very important aspect of the 
question which has hitherto received too little attention. 
If this Bill becomes law, no lease for more than fourteen 
years can be executed, and no transfer by sale, until the 
Commissioners have received all the information necessary 
to enable them to ascertain this marvellous new thing, 
“the assessable site value of the land,” and to levy the duty 
upon it. While they are making the necessary inquiries 
the transaction will be held up. The use of land, as the 
land-taxers are so fond of repeating, is vital to the human 
race, yet the business of buying and selling and leasing of 
land will be brought almost to a standstill in order to give 
effect to Mr. Lloyd George’s version of Mr. Henry George's 
theories. 

When this has all been done, what. will result? <A 
series of taxes so partial in their operation as to create a 
bitter sense of injustice, so uncertain in their incidence 
that no one will know whether he will be exempt or taxed. 
If, for example, land is let to a golf club, it is to be exempt 
from the new taxes; if the same land is let to a small 
holder to produce food, it will be taxed. In the original 
draft of the Bill greenhouses put up by a market 
gardener were not treated as buildings; in the third 
edition they are to be so treated, but nothing is said with 
regard to the land around them, without which the green- 
houses would be practically useless. As far as can be 
made out from the obscure words of the final text, if a piece 
of land is nominally used as a builder’s yard, and strewn 
with bits of timber and stone, it will be exempt from taxa- 
tion ; but if the same land is intensively cultivated as a 
market-garden, it will be taxed as “undeveloped land.” 
Again, if five acres of land are let as a pleasure-garden 
with a large house they will not be taxed, but the same 
land let to a market-gardener or small holder would 
be taxed. 

Why these follies should be perpetrated it puzzles any 
one outside the swim of party politics to understand. If 
the new taxes were going to remove any of the admitted 
defects of our present system of land tenure, they would 
be at any rate partially intelligible; but none of these 
defects are to be removed, or even touched. Such evils 
as there are will still go on. All that will happen 
will be that some people will have to pay taxes of 
uncertain amount, and other people, quite as well off, 
will pay nothing. 
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M. BRIAND AT PERIGUEUX. 


WN BRIAND’S speech at Périgueux on Sunday last has 
[a.,. an interest which has been too long absent from 
xem oratory in France. The one theme to which 

inisters and Deputies alike have of late confined them- 
selves has been the necessity of keeping the Bloc united 
and supreme. France has been painted as a nation of 
Radicals and Socialists, in which a few remnants of 
virtually extinct parties survive to remind the Govern- 
ment that they must not relax their vigilance or forget 
that there are still enemies for them to crush. It was not 
for Englishmen to criticise this attitude. They could only 
regret that it should be thought necessary to maintain it, 
and wonder how far the Bloc was justified in identifying 
itself with the French people. The change which M. 
Clemenceau’s advent to power made in this respect was 
mainly negative. It was rather that Ministers said less 
about the Bloc than that they said more about France. 
The remnants in question might feel that their claim 
on the goodwill of the Government was no longer 
ignored, but they could not oy to any direct recog- 
nition of it. M. Briand has left this stage far behind. 
He has gone down to a very democratic city, he has 
addressed a very democratic audience, and yet he has dared 
to speak of his policy as one of general conciliation and 
tolerance. We can imagine some of his English readers 
objecting that in the way of conciliation France needs 
something more than words. Any Minister can say 
pleasant things, but their value can only be measured when 
they have been translated into action. Speaking generally, 
no doubt, this is true of all countries and of all ages. 
But there are occasions when even truth may become mis- 
leading, and we think that M. Briand’s appearance at 
Périgueux is one of them. When words have for a long 

riod been of a singularly uniform character, a change 
in that character may bo highly significant, even before 
there has been time for it to be followed by deeds. The 
special mark of recent French politics has not been that 
Ministers have preached conciliation without practising it, 
but that they have not so much as preached it. They have 
not even honoured it with their lips. To speak of such a 
policy was held to mark a man as a bad Republican,— 
unless, indeed, he had guarded himself by the assurance 
that when he talked of conciliation he meant only con- 
ciliation inside the Bloc. But on Sunday M. Briand did 
not confine himself to abstract terms, he translated them 
into the vernacular. The Republic, he said, must not only 
be strong. That it has long been. It must be capable of 
being loved by all Frenchmen. That certainly it has not 
been,—at all events since the retirement of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. This, therefore, is a new profession of faith for 
a French Minister to make. 

As yet, it may be said, it is only a profession. M. 
Briand has still to prove his faith by his works. This 
is not quite a true statement, for in one point—small 
in itself, but not small in the France of to-day—he has 
taken a very unusual step. He has attended a Requiem 
Mass. Among us this would mean nothing. The King 
and the Ministers are present, or are represented when 
courtesy demands it, at the funeral services of all re- 
ligions. But in France the breach between the Govern- 
ment and the Church has been so complete that no Roman 
Catholic Frenchman has been allowed to hold any civil 
office except on the condition that he puts his religion intoa 
closely buttoned pocket. To go to Mass has been held 
incompatible with the proper discharge of his civil duties. 
M. Briand has broken through this unwritten rule, and a 
liberty which he has taken himself he cannot well deny to 
other people. But apart from this, M. Briand’s words 
show either that he is a man of unusual courage, or that 
he sees that there is a turn in the tide of Republican 
opinion in France. The first of these explanations might do 
the more credit to M. Briand personally, but the second 
would be the happier for France. On either hypothesis, 
he wishes to make himself the Minister, not of the 
Republican Party, but of the French Republic. But the 
French Republic is coextensive with the French nation, 
and in that character it must embrace many whose devo- 
tion to the existing régime is merely the affection for 
any Government that secures order and property which 
is so deeply seated in the French mind. For a time, 


indeed, the Republic must be more comprehensive even 
than this. 


It must embrace men whose abandonment of 





rs 
overt hostility towards the Republic has no higher origin 
than the conviction that such hostility can now bring on} 

loss and suffering on those who allow themselves to ie 
it expression. A third type of Frenchman may indeed be 
found here and there which thinks that, though to attack 
the Republic is now impossible, it is still worth while to 
insult it. But this is a type which no longer calls for any 
serious notice from a French Minister. It may safely be left 
to make itself ridiculous after the fashion of the Camelots 
du Roi who on Sunday showed their strength and their 
knowledge of their countrymen by backing a cab into the 
crowd. If M. Briand has rightly interpreted the feeling 
of his countrymen, the consolidation and permanence of the 
Republic are assured in a far more real sense than } 

whole cartloads of imposing announcements that the 
Republican Party is strong enough to trample on all its 
foes. What France really needs is that there should 
cease to be any foes worth trampling on, and this is g 
consummation which nothing but conciliation and tolerance 
ean bring about. Even if M. Briand is only feeling his 
way, if he has only made this speech in order to geg 
how it will be received by the nation, it implies a change 
of great importance in French politics. It is not probable 
that he would have committed himself to this extent if he 
had not thought either that there was a fair chance of his 
words finding a welcome, or at all events that it is only by 
this method that the safety of the Republic can be ensured, 
On either hypothesis, M. Briand’s speech is full of promise, 
It expresses the opinion of a man of great coolness of 
temper and clearness of sight as to the terms on which 
alone France can hope for the order and tranquillity 
which, in the interest of Europe as well as of herself, it is 
so essential that she should attain. 

Militant politics always get the lion’s share of public 
attention, but there were two other subjects of equal 
importance in M. Briand’s speech. If the assurance that 
France will not fall behind in the race of social reforms 
leaves us in doubt as to the gain that she will reap, we 
can at least congratulate our neighbours on the promise that 
the expenditure necessary to this end will be regulated by 
a due regard to the financial resources of the country. If 
this caution is really kept in view, France will be saved 
from much of the economic mischief which a similar policy 
subjected to no such limitation must inevitably entail. 
M. Briand’s reference to Trade-Unions was marked by great 
plainness of speech. That associations of capitalists are com- 
posed of individuals “without flesh or bone, or heart or soul,” 
is a statement with which we are familiar. That this descrip- 
tion applies with equal truth to associations of workmen is 
very commonly disregarded. No Government will do its 
duty, no State can permanently prosper, if either of these 
facts is put aside. “An association,” says M. Briand, 
“has no more right than an individual to impose its will 
to the detriment of the community.” Our own Trade 
Disputes Act is the legislative denial of this principle, and 
France is happy in the possession of a Prime Minister 
who has not only the good sense to see this—that we 
do not doubt is possessed by our own statesmen—but 
the courage to proclaim it without flinching. We are 
wholly of M. Briand’s mind as regards the conflict 
between Capital and Labour. It is not necessary, con- 
sequently it will not be eternal. The real and ultimate 
interests of the two are identical, and we cannot doubt 
that in the end the good sense of both parties will lead to 
the invention of some machinery which will prevent the 
sacrifice of these permanent interests to the excitement or 
gain of an immediate victory to one or other combatant. 
On the question of Parliamentary government M. Briand’s 
good sense was not less conspicuous, though we fear that 
his confidence in the future may not prove as well 
justified. Parliamentary government in France depends, 
he thinks, on two things,—the conversion of the Chamber 
and the conversion of the electorate. The Deputies seem 
at present unable to defend themselves against the 
“narrowing parochial influences” exerted on them by 
their constituents. They have not yet learned to say 
“No” to all who attempt to obtain favours from them at 
the expense of the State. M. Briand sees clearly enough 
that the Deputy cannot be trusted to rise above these 
influences unless the elector can be taught that the 
man to whom he gives his vote is no longer his Deputy, 
but the Deputy of France. We do not question that 
when once this lesson has been mastered the voters 
will have worthy representatives. But so long as they 
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elves do not rise above local influences and local 


heme they will, as they are now, be represented accord- 
ing to their deserts. It is the one possible compensation 


jtation as that which we are now witnessing 
ee Se that the misty and baseless visions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer loves to call up 
may at least lift the elector above the horizon of his 
own district. It may be better in the long run that 
he should seek to redress what he imagines to be an 
unjust distribution of property than that his ideas should 
o no further than getting a small post for himself in 
return for the vote given to his representative on that 
well-understood condition. Unfortunately, there is no 
security that the one evil will drive out the other. They 
may quite possibly be presented to us in combination. 
We wish M. Briand all success in his great task of 
educating the electorate. If he can accomplish it in 
France, it may not be beyond our power to apply his 
methods in England. 








THE ACTS OF PILATE. 
MID the general “contempt and reprobation” which, 
in Dr. Ellicott’s words, “have been expended on the 
Apocryphal Gospels,” an exception must be made in favour 
of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which is in many ways of very 
great interest. It consists of two parts, the “Acts of Pilate” 
and the “Descent into Hell.” It is with the first part, which 
has attracted the serious attention of men like Tischendorf 
and Dr. Westcott, that this article deals. In the abstract 
that follows we have aimed at giving the peculiar features, 
omitting a large part that is almost identical with the 
Canonical Gospels. 
Annas and Caiaphas and Gamaliel with certain others 
accuse Christ before Pilate of declaring Himself to be the 
Son of God and a King, and of breaking the Sabbath, on 
which He heals by evil arts. Pilate sends a runner to fetch 
Jesus, but the runner adores Him and spreads his garment 
before Him. “I saw Him,” he urges in defence, “ when thou 
didst send me to Alexander, sitting upon an ass, and the 
children of the Hebrews breaking branches from the trees 
and strewing them in the way, and crying, Hosanna in the 
highest.” As Jesus enters the Praetorium the standards of 
themselves bow down to Him. Pilate’s wife, Procula, whom 
Pilate declares to be a worshipper of the God of the Jews, 
sends a messenger to her husband concerning her dream. 
Three charges are made aganst Jesus,—that He was born 
of fornication, that a massacre of infants took place at 
His birth, that Joseph and Mary fied to Egypt because 
they had no confidence in the people. In answer to this 
twelve men bear witness that Mary was the true 
wife of Joseph. Pilate asks Jesus privately: ‘‘ What is 
Truth?” and receives the answer: “Truth is from heaven.” 
Pilate says: “Is there not truth onearth?” Jesus replies: 
“See how the truth-tellers are judged by those who have 
power on earth.” The Jews accuse Him of blasphemy, and 
Pilate bids them judge Him according to their law. They 
ask that He shall be crucified. The Governor, looking on the 
people who stood by, saw many weeping, and said: “ All the 
multitude does not desire His death.” And one Nicodemus 
stood before the Governor and said: “I spake unto the Jews, 
‘This man doeth many wonders and signs, which no man hath 
done or can do.’” The impotent man of Bethesda starts up 
to speak for Him, then a blind man, then a hunchback, then 
a leper, then the woman with an issue of blood (Veronica), 
then a multitude of men and women. Others said: “He 
raised dead Lazarus from the tomb after four days.” The 
Governor, hearing this, said trembling to all the multitude of 
the Jews: “ Why do ye wish to shed innocent blood?” The 
Jews choose Barabbas rather than Jesus, and accuse Pilate 
of being no friend of Caesar. Pilate taunts them with their 
repeated rejection of God, who brought them out of Egypt. 
Pilate then washes his hands “in face of the sun,” and ordera 
Jesus to be crucified between two robbers, Dismas (the penitent 
thief) and Gestas. The Jews explain the darkness at the 
Crucifixion as the result of aneclipse. Joseph of Arimathea 
begs the body of Jesus, wraps Him in clean linen, and lays 
Him in his own new tomb. The Jews afterwards imprison 
Joseph ; on the first day of the week they find the seals of 
the prison unbroken, but Joseph gone. At this moment the 
guards of the tomb report the appearance of an angel, who 








spake to the women of the Resurrection. Three witnesses 
declare that they have seen Jesus ascend to heaven from the 
Mount of Olivet, which is called Mambre or Malech. The Jews 
seek Jesus on the mountains. They find Joseph, but not Jesus. 
They humbly invite Joseph to Jerusalem. Joseph describes 
how Jesus had appeared to him, released him, and shown him 
the empty tomb. Levi, “the teacher,” relates what Simeon, 
his own master, said when he took the child Jesus in his 
arms. The Jews send for the three men who had testified of 
His Ascension, and are convinced. Then all “having sung 
praises went away, each to his own house, glorifying God.” 
In the last chapter of the second part is found in some MSS. 
a letter of Pilate to the Emperor Claudius giving a short 
account of Christ’s Life, Death, and Resurrection, showing 
how he was persuaded by the Jews to crucify Jesus on 
the charge of being a sorcerer and of acting contrary to 
the Law. 

The question at once arises whether the two parts formed 
originally one whole. The fact that in nine out of twelve 
Greek MSS., as well as in the Coptic MS., they are not 
connected, and the difference of subject, show that they were 
once separate books, and were afterwards put together 
probably to strengthen the force of each as an apology for 
Christianity. The book in its present form was issued in 
425, in the reign of Theodosius and Valentinian, by 
some one called Ananias or Aeneas, as is stated in the 
first Prologue to the text. He at the same time retained the 
second, and earlier, Prologue in which Nicodemus is said to 
have himself “committed to Hebrew letters,” in the nine- 
teenth year of Tiberius, a record of the things done by the 
chief priests and the rest of the Jews. In spite of this 
statement, the original language was almost certainly Greek. 
The title “ Gospel of Nicodemus” is quite late, after Charle- 
magne, due to the mention of Nicodemus in the second 


Prologue. The proper title of the first part ie “ Gesta” or 
“Acta Pilati”; of the second, “ Descensus Christi ad 
Inferos.” 


Now what are the “Acta Pilati”? Justin, in the middle of 
the second century, writing to the Emperor, quotes the “Acta 
Pilati” as evidence, in one case with regard to the Crucifixion, 
in another to Jesus’s healing of the sick, én ray éx) Movriov 
ThAdrov yevoutvew Exrow pater divacdbe, Tertullian, at the 
beginning of the third century, after narrating the facts of 
Christ’s Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension, adds: “All 
these things Pilate, being himself also in feeling (pro sua con- 
scientia) a Christian, then announced to Tiberius Caesar.” It 
seems very difficult to believe that Justin could have appealed 
to “Acta” of whose existence he was not certain in writing 
to the Emperor in whose possession they presumably were. 
The next and most important question is, are the “Acta 
Pilati” to which Justin appealed in any respect the same as 
those we have now? In the first place, all the facts for 
which Justin and Tertullian refer to the “ Acta” are found in 
our book, and the impression which the words of Tertullian, 
‘jam pro sua conscientia Christianus,” convey is precisely 
that which it leaves on the reader. Secondly, the “Acta” are 
referred to as extant by well-known writers in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, and in the fourth century the 
Emperor Maximin published some blasphemous “ Acta 
Pilati” apparently to discredit those that Justin quotes. The 
oldest Latin MS. which we possess of our “Acta” and the 
Coptic MS. are of the fifth or sixth century. If our “Acta” 
are a complete fabrication, they must have been coined at a 
time when the genuine “Acta” were being constantly quoted. 
Is this likely? And why do they contain the same facta 
which Justin and Tertullian found in the genuine “Acta”? 
Tischendorf’s conclusion is that our “Acta” are an edition, 
though much altered and interpolated, of the “Acta” which 
existed in the second century. Dr. Westcott’s words 
are :—“ The texts still preserved have, as it appears 
beyond all doubt, been formed by successive revisions and 
interpolations from that [the second-century] original.” 
The writer of the article in Hastings’s Dictionary forms a 
somewhat similar opinion, and adds that many scholars 
believe that the report of Pilate referred to by Tertullian 
is contained in the letter of Pilate to Claudius in the last 
chapter of the “Descent into Hell.” If these views as to 
the date and origin of the book are correct (we do not, 
of course, imply that they are not disputed—e.g., by Lipsius 
and Harnack), is it possible to draw from our “Acta” any 
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new and trustworthy information about the last events of our 
Lord’s life? The question is dealt with in a pamphlet by 
Tischendorf, from which much of what follows is drawn. 

We must put aside, to begin with, obviously later interpola- 
tions, such as the bowing of the standards. It is in favour of 
our “ Acta” that, unlike the Apocryphal Gospels generally, 
they are at one with the Canonical Gospels in their represen- 
tation of the general outline of the history. In them, as in 
our Gospels, the Jews are bitterly hostile during the trial; 
Christ makes no defence except in answer to questions; Pilate 
dislikes the Jews, wishes to acquit Christ, and is only induced 
to condemn Him by fear of Caesar. So far the “ Acta” are 
coufirmed by and confirm our Gospels. The first point on 
which the “Acta” seem to throw new light is the early part 
of the trial. AJl the Gospels show that one of the charges 
against Christ was that He claimed to be King of the Jews. 
St. Luke and St. John (especially the latter) make it clear 
that this accusation of treason against Caesar was the final 
and fatal charge. But ali four Gospels show that besides 
this charge others were made in the earlier part of the trial, 


some of which kad special reference to the Jewishlaw. One of 
these was that “He made Himself the Son of God.” Others 


are hinted at by all four Gospels, but only vaguely: “ How 
many things they witness against Thee” (Matthew and 
fark); “He etirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Jewry” (Luke); “If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not have delivered Him up unto thee” (John). These 
are the vague accusations which lead Pilate to say, 
“Judge Him according to your law.” What some of them 
were may very well be given by the “Acta,”"—eg., that 
He broke the Sabbath; that He used magic arts, a strong 
point with a Governor under Tiberius who had dealt severely 
with this offence (it is repeated in the letter to Claudius); 
that the Magi greeted Him as King, a telling accusation 
before Herod, or after Christ’s return from Herod's judgment- 
sext; lastly (though this is less probable), that He was born 
in fornication, a charge brought by the famous heathen 
writer Celsus before the middle of the second century, and 
repeated by Haeckel in the twentieth. Nothing is more 
natural and impressive in the “Acta” than the picture of 
“the multitude of men and women” starting up to bear 
witness to the tender mercy of their Deliverer: “ Jesus bad pity 
on me, and said the word to me”; “He had pity on me and 
laid His hands on my eyes”; “I was leprous and He healed 
me with a word.” The omission of this evidence in the 
Gospels may be accounted for by Christ’s refusal to defend 
Himself (so sensitive are the Evangelists to His leading), or 
by regard for the safety of the witnesses, the same motive 
which perbaps led to the silence of the first three Gospels 
about the raising of Lazarus. Very striking also is the 
emphasis laid on Pilate’s favourable attitude towards Christ 
(obvious even in the Canonical Gospels). He is spoken 
of as “uncircumcised in flesh but circumcised in heart.” 
This, irdeed, is the general attitude of the early Church; 
in the Apocrypbal “Paradosis of Pilate” a voice from 
heaven proclaims him blessed; the Gospel of Peter transfers 
the blame from him to Herod; the Coptic Church is 
even said to have made him a saint. Dante, too, finds 
punishments for Annas and Caiaphas, but none for Pilate. 
Smaller points of interest are the statement that Pilate’s wife 
was a proeelyte; the oath taken by Pilate “in face of the 
sun,” according to the Roman custom, not “in face of 
the crowd,” as in St. Matthew; and the picture of Nicodemus 
faithful in open trial as in secret council. It must he 
remembered in judging the “Acta” that in the second 
century tradition was still a living voice, and any statement, 
otherwise credible, has a good chance of being true. More- 
over, the “Acta,” if it belongs to the second century, would 
be a most valuable witness in favour of the Canonical Gospels. 
It quotes largely from all four, and especially from St. John; 
cites four (xv.-xviii.) of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, 
and the Word from the Cross: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

The Gospel of Nicodeaius has, besides, a special interest for 


Englishmen. Whereas there is no sign of it in Continental 
languages (after Gregory of Tours in the sixth century) 
till the twelfth century, knowledge of it appears in 


English in the eighth century in Cynewulf’s “ Christ,” and 


frequently afterwards, as in the “Cursor Mundi” (e. 1320), 
and in Piers Piowman (1361). There is an old English 





ts 
prose translation of the eleventh century, and a middle 
English rendering of the fourteenth century, “ The Harrowip 
of Hell,” in verse. About the same time John Wyclif trans. 
lated it into prose. The British Museum possesses a y 
interesting black-letter version, dated 1511, by Wynkyn de 
Worde. It is illustrated, but, either from lack of inventigg 
or lack of pence, somewhat meagrely, the same figure 
doing impartial duty for Annas, Nicodemus, the Centurion, 
and Carius. But its quaint English has the charm ang 
tenderness of old stained-glass windows, and it containg 
one legend, that of Syndonia, the maid who wrought the 
“fair linen cloth” for Christ’s body, which is unique, ang 
another, that of Longinus, which is not in the ordinary texts, 
“This Knight Longeus was blynde, and soo (as he pierced 
the side of Jesus) the blode came rennynge downe by the 
spere shafte unto Longeus hande, and he by aventure wyped 
his eyen with his hande, and anone he dyde se.” The stories 
of the Holy Grail and of Veronica and the sacred napkin are 
also inspired by the “ Acta Pilati”; but, however interesting 
as the source of beautiful legend, its chief value lies in the 
new light it may throw on the greatest scene in the world’s 
history. 





THE ART OF APOLOGY. 

q< )ME correspondence which has been published this week 
h) between Lord Dalkeith and the Lord Advocate, Mr, 
Ure, is a nice study in the ethics of apology. No doubt Mr, 
Ure thinks that, having freely withdrawn a statement of fact 
in which he was misinformed, he has discharged all obliga. 
tions to courtesy and veracity. And probably he supposes 
that if he went further in an expression of regret he would 
be yielding political ground. Perhaps he even thinks—we 
do not say that he has no reason—that his political enemies 
have been making another man’s quarrel their own, not 
because their sense of the proprieties is unusually shocked, 
but because they want the pleasure of beholding and 
emphasising the humiliation of Mr. Ure, the Liberal 
politician. Mr. Ure, for his part (so we imagine him 
arguing), refuses to be humiliated. He tells himself that 
generosity and candour can go too far in the political game, 
and holds with Tacitus Simplicitas ac liberalitas, ni adsit 
modus, in exitium vertuntur. Yet we think if he dis. 
tinguished rightly between the two sides of the question 
(the personal and the political) a clearer and wider apology 
than he has given would have appeared to him a source of 
strength rather than of weakness,—unless we are to suppose 
that the public holds courtesy lower than dialectics, and 
candour than tenacity. 

Mr. Ure said in a speech that a certain Duke who had 
“ostentationsly ” refused a guinea donation to a village 
football club owned some vacant groand by the banks of the 
Thames. The citizens of London had spent millions on the 
Thames Embankment, and to complete the work it was 
necessary for them to buy the vacant land of this Duke. The 
price was £150,000. He wanted to know what the Duke had 
ever done or spent upon that ground to give it that fabulous 
value. When there were crics of “Shame!” Mr. Ure pointed 
out that there was no need to cry “Shame!” as the land was 
sold for its market value; but he did eay that some of the 
unearned increment should have gone to the source which had 
made the land eo valuable to the Duke through no effort of 
his own. The reference was, as every one knows, to the Duke 
of Buccleuch. Mr. Ure was afterwards informed that the 
Duke of Buccleuch who bargained with the Board of Works 
for compensation when the Embankment was built was not 
the present Duke at all, but his predecessor; that that Duke 
did not sell the land for £150,000, as it was not his to sell, be 
being only a tenant of the Crown; that he was awarded by an 
arbitrator £8,325 as compensation because the whole frontage 
of the garden of Montagu House was cut off from the 
river, and because the property was depreciated in other 
ways. It is unnecessary to insist upon the fact that 
while Mr. Ure in his speech spoke of the citizens of 
London spending millions on the Thames Embankment, in 
one of his subsequent letters he wrote of the special value of 
the Montagu House property being “ derived from the simple 
fact that it lay adjacent to a great natural waterway and was 
assuredly not given to it by anything which the owner did or 
spent.” How, we wonder, did the citizens of London, i 
spending their millions, influence, any more thgn the Duke of 
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Socleach himself, the geographical fact that the river flows 
House? But that matters little. Mr. Ure 
eat ke to contempt by contrasti 
undoubtedly held up the Du e contempt by contrasting 
his “ostentatious ” withholdiag of a guinea with his alleged 
fabulous profit at the expense of Londoners. Afterwards he 
fully withdrew his statement of fact as to the Montagu 
House bargain in a correspondence which was published, we 
gather, only at the request of Lord Dalkeith. But he did 
nothing more. As we all know, it is impossible to overtake 
a false statement, and we should have thought Mr. Ure would 
have deemed it proper even to exhaust himself in a generous, 
if unavailing, pursuit. We suppose he would have taken the 
opportunity to say more on the subject if he had made another 
public speech ; but, apart from speeches, there are several 
expedients by which a Minister can make a public statement. 
He need not even write to the newspapers. There is always, 
for instance, that convenient correspondent who wants to be 
informed on the very matter on which the Minister most 
desires to unburden himself. 
We cannot remember that any of the great essayists has 
written on the art of apology, yet nothing indicates the 
quality of the human temper so much as the spirit in which 
a man makes an admission or expresses a regret. Surely 
that is the very subject for an essayist. But Bacon, 
Montaigne, Lamb, and the rest are all dumb. A friend of 
the present writer once said, in speaking of a certain icy dame 
of whom he stood in awe, “If only I owed her an apology, I 
think I could get on better.” He meant that the necessity 
of apologising would prove that he had candour or generosity, 
or was capable of deference; but as it was, he owed her no 
apology, except, indeed, a general one for his existence, and 
that was difficult to frame acceptably. We are tempted 
to assert the principle that an apology is the opportunity for 
self-recommendation. Why should men be so backward in 
apology seeing that it is not only so little derogatory to them, 
but, when opportune and appropriate, is so powerful an 
instrument of recommendation? Yet most poor men would 
give away a five-pound-note sooner than an apology. The 
exceptional friend to whom we have alluded no doubt felt that 
the one and only chance of retrieving himself from disfavour 
was the declaration of a particular and concrete offence; that 
would give him confidence ; he would have something to gain 
and little to lose; he would plunge and sink or swim once for 
all. What he could not tolerate was a vaguely trying relation 
which afforded him nothing material to grasp. Of course 
there are men—not a common type—who apologise for their 
existence and their opinions in almost every word they speak, 
and that not by a direct form, but by their bearing and the 
implications of their speech. Uriah Heep was “so very 
umble,” but not more humble than some men who have 
never framed the word humility in describing or thinking of 
themselves. Obsequiousness is an offence which goads some 
people to the point of madness, and rightly so, for it is not 
only a renunciation of dignity in him who practises it, but a 
reflection on the dignity of all. We remember the episode of 
a famous oarsman whose boat had been illicitly borrowed by 
& mean and unimpressive man, who was filled with consterna- 
tion when he heard whose boat he had taken, and learned 
further that the famous one had missed the boat—had, in 
fact, wanted it particularly—and was searching for the 
offender. Truth to tell, however, the famous man was a soft- 
hearted fellow, was only moderately angry, and would have 
readily forgiven the offence in response to a self-respecting 
apology. But he was not prepared for grovelling; and, losing 
his self-control when abjectness was offered to him instead of 
reasonable regret, he picked up the author of this new and 
culminating offence and drepped him into the river. Then 
there is that other class of men, also a small class we think, 
which is generous rather than just. They are like Gold- 
smith’s Lysippus, whose kindness won the praise of the 
whole world, except one sort of men,—those to whom he 
owed money. 
The majority of men are slow to apologise fully, not at all 
suse experience has shown them that a man who has the 
courage for it is in a worse position afterwards, but because 
Pride prevents them. They cannot bring themselves to it; it 
is a kind of physical pain to them to say that they have 
been wrong. Particularly is this so when the person who 
challenges them is socially or intellectually an inferior; 
then it is torture. Arrogance, social and intellectual, 





has throttled many an apology. Yet how perverse! Do 
we not all warm towards the friend who admits that he 
has been wrong, and do we not all despise him who stoops 
to any sophistry to prove in some superficial sense that he 
was right? Newspapers often make very lame apologies for 
mistakes, apparently because they like to maintain the fiction 
of infallibility. This is uncomplimentary to the intelligence 
of their readers, who would certainly be more impressed by 
the aspiration towards infallibility tempered with candid 
admissions of failure on the route. Charles I.said: “ Never 
make a defence before you are accused.” But when one is 
accused, a gracious bearing in the dock adds enormously to 
the chance of being acquitted ,by public opinion. Mr. Ure 
could bring himself safely to admit that he had been mis- 
informed by a generally trustworthy authority—a thing that 
might happen to any of us—but he did not gracefully take the 
next step of wiping out the contemptuous picture of the 
Duke’s “ostentatious” parsimony which happened to be the 
product of his own taste and judgment. There he quailed 
and failed. Disraeli used cynically to say that apologies only 
account for that which they do not alter. Mr. Ure seems to 
be quite willing to leave the matter there. 





OCTOBER IN THE PARKS. 
HE London chestnut-trees clothe themselves with green 
earlier in the spring than chestnut-trees in the colder 
country winds, and for that reason, doubtless, undress them- 
selves earlier in the autumn. In a dry season September ends 
most of them in a shower of yellow. This year the end has come 
more gradually in rain, but the contrast between the London 
parks and the country gardens remains the same, with the 
chestnut-trees standing bare as in winter above herbaceous 
borders still opening new flowers. Regent’s Park shows the 
contrast clearest. The chestnuts, of course, are not the only 
trees whose leaves have fallen; the limes are bare, and none 
of the others have kept the deep summer green which is still 
set in the country elms and poplars; but it is the chestnuts 
which in Regent's Park insist most on their naked boughs 
and next year's sticky brown buds. Chestnuts line most of 
the broad walk on which the park gardeners chiefly spend 
their energies, and they look strangely forlorn in sunshine or 
rain. In the wonderful sunlight of last Tuesday morning, for 
instance, or in the tempestuous showers of the morning of 
Wednesday, the trees might belong to any month from 
October to March; the flowers, many of them, to mid-June. 
The science of bedding-out has reached a stage, like the 
science of rose-growing, when gardeners deliberately calculate 
for autumn effects; their forerunners were content with 
flowers for summer only. The last week in October, doubt- 
less, will see most of the beds empty; but the middle 
of the month could still show some fine effects, particularly 
in the beds arranged with higher blossoming plants such as 
cannas and fuchsias. The finest effect of all which lasted 
into autumn has perhaps been the large clump of agaves and 
opuntias arranged on a mound with several slopes, with 
sedums and a crimson-flowering mesembryanthemum grouped 
for a carpet below them. September, no doubt, saw stronger 
depths of colour in the flowers, but the grace and vigour of 
the foliage remained to the end. 

Regent’s Park has the best show-ground of the parks 
for flowers at any season of the year. In Hyde Park the 
beds lying along the railings south of Grosvenor Gate are set 
too formally in a line to give the gardener his proper chances. 
In Hyde Park the gardener can take his visitor, as it were, 
along a picture-gallery, and show him one bed of flowers after 
another, each bed admirable in itself, but wanting the 
atmosphere of a garden. Park Lane clamours through the 
railings; motor-omnibuses roar down the slope of the road; 
the flowers are isolated between parallel roads. In Regent's 
Park the visitor walks in a garden, with flowers in front of 
him, behind him, at his side; the gardener can think out 
succeeding vistas of flowers. He has his best chance, we think, 
in the earlier months of the year, when crocuses are spread 
like a film over lawns and delle, and when later he can choose 
any contrasts he pleases with tulips and hyacinths and 
daffodils in the beds and borders. Not even Kew Gardens 
draw a London crowd as does Regent's Park in May; you 
may join in the stream of sightseers and come away with 
memories rather too curiously mixed of opening chestnut- 
leaves, full sunshine, cigar-smoke and the scent of tulips. But 
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October, too, has flowers proper to the month, and in Regent’s 
Park you may see them at their best; chrysanthemums 
massed in broad splashes of maroon and sea-shell pink, 
canary-yellow and ruddy bronze; dahlias noble and rotund, 
old-fashioned dahlias as round and stiff as Normandy pippins, 
each petal a cup to hold crystal on rainy days and earwigs 
on any day; dahlias of new fashions, paeony-flowered, star- 
flowered, flowered like great crimson daisies. The chry- 
santhemums could hardly be better; but the flower which 
you miss from.the London garden is the rose. Rose-growers 
for years have been succeeding better and better with autumn- 
blossoming roses, but here, in the most open spaces of London, 
there is scarcely a red or white petal to be seen. Roses do 
excellently at Kew; does the extra nearness of the London 
smoke choke them in the parks? Tradition perhaps still 
lingers a little longer than it should. In bedding out you can 
try new experiments every year if you choose, but an experi- 
ment with roses is an affair of more than one season. You 
would only begin to get the best effects from the ramblers 
some five or six ycars after planting. 

Hyde Park seems to succeed with certain flowers a little 
better than Regent’s Park; or possibly Regent’s Park, with 
those particular flowers, does not try. Regent's Park, for 
one of its latest autumn effects, had a delightfully careless 
patch of yellow violas and sedum spectabile, which should 
have attracted all the peacock and red admiral and tortoise- 
shell butterflies for miles, had there been any to attract. 
Hyde Park is of necessity more formal, but the row of beds 
by Park Lane has held into the October rains better fuchsias, 
pink and white, than their northern neighbours, and there 
have been two other beds, one of scarlet “ Britannia” carna- 
tions, and the other of a fine white Bouvardia, which would 
win prizes in any inter-park competitions. Perhaps in 
October, before all the bedding-plants are removed, and the 
four chief parks north of the river are brought down to the 
same level of grass, gravel, and trees, you realise best how 
much of the energy of each park goes to gardening. Regent’s 
Park must always come first, if only because it comes nearest 
to the quiet of a garden, and because it lays out so much of 
its grass as mown lawn. The Green Park would come 
last; the park with the prettiest name and the least 
respectable appearance,—on days, at all events, when the 
green of it is dry enough to serve as the resting-place 
of persons who do not happen to be engaged in manual 
or other labour. The Green Park can spread very delicate 
carpets of crocuses in March; but after March and the 
daffodils the gardening falters. In October the green 
has become pasture for sheep; the dingiest and blackest 
sheep, surely, that ever leapt iron palings or stood 
unconcernedly about among nursemaids and perambu- 
lators. But of Hyde Park and St. James’s Park, to which 
would the impartial gardener award the prize? Both 
have the opportunity provided by water and banks running 
down to the water’s edge for striking effects in landscape 
garden, and neither takes full advantage of it; both seem to 
prefer their wild fowl, which like sunny stretches of bank 
to doze upon, and which would make no gardener’s task the 
easier. 

Perhaps St. James’s, next to Regent’s Park, has the greatest 
opportunity, at all events for formal gardening, and possibly 
an October day such as last Tuesday can find the best 
measure of the success which the formal gardening has 
obtained. Until the Victoria Memorial opposite Buckingham 
Palace is completed it would be impossible to judge of the 
full value of any scheme of formal gardening and the colour 
scheme of surrounding flower-beds. But enough of the 
Memorial and the gateways on each side of it is now visible 
or in position to enable a guess, at least, to be taken as to 
what is likely to look best. The St. James’s Park gardener 
has guessed well. He has seen that the hard outlines of 
the stone pillars and the uncompromising whiteness of the 
marble fountain in the centre, standing out against the 
sombre Palace and the shining gilt of the Palace railings, 
forbid him anything but the simplest and most enduring 
effect of colour. He has rightly chosen for his flower-beds an 
unmixed stretch of scarlet pelargoniums, and the result is as 
brilliant and as correct as a uniform. Indeed, it is a result 


which should fit with uniforms, for uniforms are always with 
it. On Tuesday, for instance, a day of the brightest October 
sunlight, a few minutes only in the neighbourhood of the 





as 
Memorial justified the gardener’s simple choice to the fall, 
Up the Mall rode a half-ecmpany of Life Guards, white and 
scarlet and silver; down Birdcage Walk, on his way to 
Westminster, came the Lord Chancellor in full robes jn hig 
brougham; and under the trees of St. James’s Park in the 
distance strayed and strolled a group of scarlet-cloaked 
charity-school children. With those reminders of th 
pageantries and formalities of the past, there should be no 
room in the neighbourhood for ultra-modern experiments jg 
garden-bedding; the Georgian and Victorian pelargoniums 
alone should suit the abiding stone. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


pent teste 
JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL 

(To raz Eprtor oy ree “ Srectaror,”’] 
Srr,—Towards the close of the year 1721 John Wesley, s 
Charterhouse student at Christ Church, Oxford, resolyeg 
henceforth to order his life by rule and plan. He had not 
then read Jeremy Taylor’s “ Rules of Holy Living,” or, as far 
as we know, any other work of Christian devotion. But his 
father and mother in the new rectory at Epworth cherished 
for their children lofty ideals, and especially for “ Jack,” who 
had been plucked as by miracle from the burning. There is 
reason to believe that this first impulse towards a life by 
method came from Epworth. At all events, the fact is recorded 
in a little notebook that once belonged to Samuel Wesley, 
rector of Epworth and Wroot, and, more remotely, to the 
grandfather, John Westley, the dispossessed rector of Winter. 
Lourne-Whitchurch. The names of the three generations arg 
written inside the cover. And on the same page are written, 
in abbreviated words, a plan of studies, a time-table, anda 
curious arrangement for the conduct of family correspondence, 
Beginning with the year 1722, the young student, not yet 
twenty years of age, resolves to live and learn, and even play 
the flute, by method. Pages in notebooks ten or fifteen years 
later show that this first methodical ordering of life created 
a habit that played its part in the intellectual and spiritual 
development of the man,—its part also in the making of the 
age in which the man lived. 

In the Eastertide of 1725 there came to the young student 
other and much stronger waves of influence. His father and 
mother discussed with him the question of ordination, and 
in a West Country rectory he found his “first religious 
friend,” read the “Imitation of Christ” and the “Holy 
Living,” and began seriously to order his religious life 
after what he then believed to be the “pattern in the 
mount.” Part of the ordering was the keeping of a diary, 
which he commenced on April 5th, 1725, and continued 
until Thursday, February 24th, 1791, within one week of 
his death. Ont of the diary, ten years later, the first section 
of his Journal slowly grew. In its earlicst form the diary 
consisted of morning and afternoon records of study, recrea 
tion, friendship, and religion. His grandfather’s little note- 
book received these records. It also served as an account 
book. On its yellow pages are lists of pupils, class registers, 
the names of Oxford subscribers to Samuel Wesley’s “ Dis- 
sertations on Job,” the receipts and ontgoings of the Holy 
Club, the wines and cyders supplied to the table of the 
common-room at Lincoln College, lists of texts on which 
sermons are to be written, and records of sport in Oxford 
and sundry country parishes. Many of the pages, with the 
exception of lines here and there, may be read without difi- 
culty by an intelligent student who will patiently wrestle 
with ordinary longhand abbreviations. But all that concerns 
the inner religious experience of the diarist and the intimacies 
of his friendships is imprisoned in a highly complex cipher. 
The consonants and vowels of this cryptic writing are treated 
diversely. The former have alternative signs, the value of 
which is determined by a numeral working in two opposite 
ways. The vowel sounds are expressed in six different forms. 
Often it is only by careful study that one can be sure 
whether letters are used in a natural or unnatural sense. In 
one instance, where a word unveils secret self-upbraiding, 
the first letter is natural; all the rest are eryptic. This 
greatly increases the difficulty of decipherment, as also does 
the writer’s device of adding to the intricacies of disguise 
from time to time. If, as is probable, John Wesley himself 
invented this cipher, it illustrates somewhat strikingly the 
complex character of his mind. In later diaries he made & 
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less pronounced use of the cipher, but it was never wholly 
discarded. Ite influence may be traced in all the diaries, even 
in those written in Byrom’s shorthand. But persistently its 
ase ie limited to the more sacred occasions and affairs of 
life. How the cipher writing was interpreted, and with what 
results, is explained in the first volume of the annotated 
Journal now about to be published. 

In the autumn of 1735 Jobn and Charles Wesley accom- 
panied Colonel Oglethorpe on his second expedition to 
Georgia. Charles held an official appointment under the 

Georgia Trustees as “Secretary for Colonial Affairs.” It 

was intended that he should serve on Oglethorpe’s staff, 

acting in the double capacity of private secretary and curate 
eo chaplain. His brother John volunteered to join the 
expedition at his own charges as missionary to the Indians. 

A sudden vacancy in the parish church at Savannah led the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, acting in concert 

with the Trustees, to appoint him, against his will, to the 

vacant curacy. Charles Wesley’s secretarial appointment 
utterly failed : John’s projected mission to the Indians was 
hopelessly barred by intertribal and intercolonial wars, the 
result being that John Wesley, to his own great surprise, 
found himself acting as parish minister for the whole Colony 
of Georgia,—a parish stretching a hundred miles from the 

Savannah River to Fort St. Andrews, with an unexplored 

hinterland and a thousand islands. At the same time he 
served as unofficial private secretary and confidential adviser 
to Oglethorpe, writing for him on every available occasion 
letters not only in English, but probably also in French, 

German, and Spanish. Early in the year 1738 he returned 
to London and Oxford. 

During the whole of this period Wesley kept a diary in 
which he noted his doings from hour to hour each day. At 
first he wrote, as he had latterly done in Oxford, a very much 
abbreviated longhand, the secrecy of which he strengthened by 
occasional relapses into cipher. In December, 1736, he began 
Byrom’s shorthand, the script in which all the later diaries are 
written.* The diaries written on board the emigrant-ship and 
in Georgia have been deciphered, and all the information they 
contain has been utilised in annotations on the Journal text. 
Wherever they were likely to interest readers whole pages 
and numberless quotations have been given either in facsimile 
or in transliterations. Nothing material bas been suppressed. 
It is intended to place photographic prints of the actual 
diaries in the library of the new Methodist Ghurch-house at 
Westminster, where they will be as accessible to students as 
are the manuscripts in the British Museum. There is nothing 
in the diaries that needs to be concealed. They reveal the 
man Wesley as he was,—student and tutor at Oxford, curate 
at Wroot, parish priest and mission evangelist in Georgia, the 
friend of scholars and illustrious women, a leader in religious 
reform, a Churchman who drew all his ecclesiastical inspira- 
tion from early Church history; the annotator of Horace, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton; the compiler of the first 
hymn-book ever used in the Church of England; and the 
astute organiser of a new Order within the Anglican Church, 
the purpose of which was the cultivation of a meditative and 
moderately mystical type of pereonal religion, of inward and 
outward holiness, and the moral, religious, and social over- 
sight of every parishioner, young or old, rich or poor. All 
this, and much else, is now made clear by Wesley himeelf. 

The first Journal—or “Extract,” as Wesley calls it—we 
have hitherto known only in its printed form. Originally, as 
written by Wesley, it was much fuller, and therefore less 
obscure. The first draft may still be in existence, but if so it 
will be in a mutilated condition. A considerable fragment, 
violently torn from one of the little calf-bound notebooks, is 
now in the Colman Collection. It is obviously part of the 
original Journal, and, as such, recovers its place in the new 
edition, adding in no small degree to the tragic interest of the 
story. A few years ago the Wesleyan Conference acquired 
several Wesley manuscripts which proved to be variants of a 
large section of the Journal written in Georgia. Some of 
these sheets differ but slightly from a manuscript Journal in 
the possession of the Wesleyan Conference, and now about 
to be published in the new edition. Others, however, are 
rich in hitherto unknown facts. These documents show the 





oe In the same shorthand Charles Wesley wrote letters to hia brother, and all 

more private episodes of his Journal. A new edition of the latter, with 
transliterations of the hitherto unpublished shorthand paragraphs, is now in 
course of preparation. 








importance Wesley himself attached to those events in 
Georgia which eventually drove him back to England. To 
us who stand afar off they are still more valuable because of 
the light they throw on Georgia as a school of moral and 
intellectual discipline, and on Wesley during the time when 
he was being girded for his mission as evangelist, teacher, and 
organiser. 

The reason for the existence of so many versions of the 
Georgia Journal is found in Wesley’s habit of taking absent 
friends—his mother, brothers, sisters, members of the Holy 
Club, and friends in London, Manchester, and elsewhere— 
into his confidence. Copies of his Journal were read in 
Palace Yard, where the Trustees met, in Great College Street, 
Westminster, in Blundell’s School, in country rectories, and 
in the religious societies of Oxford and London. The marvel 
is not that so many Wesley manuscripts have survived, but 
that more have not come to light. The task entrusted to 
the editor of the new edition, if interesting, has also been 
extremely difficult. He has attempted—with what success 
others must judge—the restoration of Wesley's Journal to 
its original and complete form. Into the text no words but 
Wesley's have been inserted. By the help of square brackets, 
interwoven new material is distinguished from the old. 
Interludes left by Wesley in the Journal are filled from the 
diaries in notes across the page. Additional light is thrown 
upon the text by footnotes in double columns, and some 
indication is given of the points in Wesley's story at which 
the Colonial Office documents, now in the Record Office, may 
be expected to supply still further information.—I am, Sir, &., 

NEHEMIAH CURNOCK, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To tex Epiror or tas “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—The letter of Mr. James Walker, of the Yorkshire 
“99” Club, in your last issue, announcing that he as a 
“moderate” Liberal proposes to support the Government 
over the Budget by way of providing a barrier against 
Socialism, is rather melancholy reading to a thoroughgoing 
and whole-hearted advanced Liberal such as I am, who believes 
“the Liberal cause” can best be supported by truth and 
justice, and can only be injured by throwing sops to Cerberus. 
It is a counsel of despair. I am not in the least afraid of 
Socialistic legislation (“ Socialism,” as outlined by the 
dreamers and fanatics who chiefly write and talk about it, 
is a pure bogy), but I want to see sensible and equitable 
measures of that description, which have been well thought 
out, put before the country in a clear and intelligible manner, 
without rancour and irrelevant abuse of classes and individuals, 
How on earth Mr. Walker can imagine the exclusive taxing 
of the owners of certain classes of property (e.g., interests of 
all sorts in land and houses, hotel licenses, users of petrol, &c.) 
can do away with slums and the evil “that overcrowding 
produces,” “keep citizens from sinking,” and give them 
“better surroundings and a chance of real home life,” it is 
indeed hard to imagine. 

Would it not be better for our heaven-born party leaders 
to propound concrete legislative measures for effecting these 
objects in some definite way than to try to curry favour 
with the ignorant (though, no doubt, most worthy) mass of 
the votera by holding up all owners of certain classes of 
property as fraudulent “ Dukes” and swindling brewers, from 
whom they propose to obtain restitution to the people of the 
property which these individuals have somehow managed to 
steal? For that, roughly speaking, is a summary of the sort 
of “argument” with which Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, 
and their friends are endeavouring to promote enthusiasm for 
the Budget. What I asa pretty old Liberal want to see is 
something done, or some prospect of something being done, 
really to help the honest, able-bodied workers (not entitled to old. 
age penstons) now in such direful need of employment. I can 
see nothing in the vague, nebulous declamation of the Budget 
supporters to indicate any help in that direction. What is 
the good of talking about “brightening homes and lives” 
when the means of keeping oneself alive (out of the work- 
house) are not available? I am in favour of a great deal 
of “brightening” at public expense; but in the name of 
common-sense let us first devct2 ourselves to the problems of 
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maintaining the lives to be brightened. And that can only be 
done by direct legislation which commends itself to the good 
fellows of all parties, whom it should be a real statesman’s 
task to unite, and not to divide into hostile camps and inflame 
against each other, until both sides are incapable of listening 
to reason. I am as distrustful of Tariff Reform as Mr. 
Walker is; but we shall not win the battle for Free-trade by 
standing by and giving passive support to such a campaign 
of violence, deception, and mendacity as the section who now 
seem to work the Liberal machine are embarking upon. 
What we ought to do is to support in every way Mr. Harold 
Cox and those few other honest, intellectual, advanced 
Liberals who are fighting so nobly against the dementia of 
the party. Magna est veritas et pracvalebit.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SENEX. 





(To Tux Epiror or tux “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—The letter written to you by Lord Hugh Cecil is so 
much to the point that I wish it could be republished and 
largely circulated. One of the principal reasons for doing 
this is his appeal to moderate Liberals and to the extreme 
party of Tariff Reformers. I am chairman of one of the 
principal Conservative associations in London. The borough 
is principally Radical, with a strong Conservative minority 
in which Tariff Reform predominates. But the terraces, 
where the upper class live, professional men and rich 
tradesmen, who are generally Liberal, and more or 
less Free-traders, are occupied by voters taking little part 
openly in political life, and shutting their doors to the 
Parliamentary agent. The result of the next election in 
this borough will depend largely on them. If the Socialistic 
tendency of the present Government and its attack on 
the rights of property is made the principal point on the 
Conservative side, they will probably vote against the Govern- 
ment, although the sitting Member has considerable influence. 
To put Tariff Reform in the foreground and not Socialism, 
as I know many would wish to do, is, I think, sheer insanity. 
And if the Opposition leaders allow this to be done, they 
deserve to be beaten. It is very like occupying yourself with 
the interior arrangement of your house while its walls are 
being battered down.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. M. 


(To rug Eprror or tue “ Srrcraton.”’} 

Srr,— Will you allow me a little space to reply to the appeal 
of Lord Hugh Cecil to moderate Liberals in your issue of the 
nd inst.? I am a moderate Liberal, and there is much in 
the Budget I dislike, and still more in the speeches of some 
of its supporters, and yet I shall vote for the Liberal Party 
without the slightest hesitation. In the county in which I 
live theré are a large number of Nonconformists, many of 
whom prior to the Balfour Education Act had drifted, or 
were drifting, into the Conservative Party. Then came that 
Act, passed without any mandate, at a time when Mr. Balfour's 
Government were losing elections in a way this Government 
has never lost them. Where was the Second Chamber then ? 
What about referring the measure to the people? From 
that moment practically the whole of the Nonconformist vote 
in this county was united in support of the Liberal Party. 
They will support the Government, though many dislike the 
Budget, because in no circumstances will they assist the 
Conservative Party into power again. They know what they 
may expect from a Balfour or Cecil Government, and they 
will cleave to the Liberal Party in spite of twenty Budgets 
worse than this. The Education Act alienated the whole of 
the moderate Nonconformist element, and of all men the last 
man they would listen to would be Lord Hugh Cecil. A large 
number of these Nonconformists are sober, quiet men who 
had never taken an active part in politics, but who are now 
ardent and active supporters of the Liberal Party.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Moperatr LIBERAL, 


[To rue Eprror or tee “ Srecraror.”’) 
£1r,—Mr. Mallet in his criticism in your last issue of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s letter forgets entirely that that letter was 
addressed only to moderate Liberals. Now Mr. Mallet talks a 
deal about moderation on his side, and “ vehement exaggera- 
tion” on the other. He takes his views from Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey, &c. But alas for Mr. Mallet’s modera- 


tion, it falls from him like a cloak towards the end of his 
letter, and exposes to view the rabid Radical. 
perhaps; 


Hard words, 


but what of this sentence from Mr. Mallet’s 





Pee 
letter ?—“ The reasons for this action [of the Lords], a5 
everybody knows, are reasons of selfish interest and of 
party tactics, nothing else; and their nature wij) not 
be concealed from the country by flimsy attempis to 
get up a Socialist scare.” Therefore all those who 
oppose the Budget, that “good and strong bridge to 
Socialism,” are liars and hypocrites. Lord Roeebery, who 
says “it is not a Budget, but a revolution,” was influence 
to make his great speech at Glasgow simply by “reasons of 
selfish interest and of party tactics, nothing else”; and by the 
wish “ to get up a Socialist scare.” Of course Mr. Balfou’s 
speech at Manchester and Mr. Chamberlain’s letter were 
caused by the same motives. And these are the three leading 
names among the statesmen of England. I can only hore 
that Mr. Mallet will on reflection have the grace to be ashamed 
of himself. But the sentence above quoted puts Mr. Malle 
beyond the reach of argument and his letter outside the pale 
of discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., IF M 


(To raz Eprror or tux “Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—The correspondence following on Lord Hugh Cegi)’s 
excellent letter seems to show that, whatever may or may 
not happen at the next Election, men of moderate views are 
likely to sink their differences and to unite in opposing the 
present Government. It seems almost grotesque to imaging 
a man who considers himself to possess moderation supporting 
a policy which can be supported by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speeches at Limehouse and Newcastle. The 
position now is very different from what it was a few years 
ago. On October 10th, 1905, in advising Unionist Free. 
traders to support Liberals, you spoke of Socialism as a bogy 
that would fade quickly in the light of facts. “The next 
Liberal Government will not be dominated by ex-Pro-Boers, 
but by men who, like Mr. Aequith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr, 
Haldane, are sound Imperizlists.” Isee that in the same issue 
of the Spectator I seemed hopeful that office and responsibility 
would have a good influence on Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Wilson 
Noble, on the other hand, felt that the Radical rank-and-file 
would have a preponderating voice in the party, whatever 
moderate men might be in the Ministry. With sound 
prophetic instinct, he feared “too much Mr. Lloyd George.” 
In your footnote to Mr. Noble’s letter you, Sir, said: “If Free 
trade wins, the mandate of the electors will be to safeguard 
Free-trade.” Can any Free-trader say that the Government 
have by their Finance Bill, or, for the matter of that, by their 
general policy, safeguarded Free-trade? Genuine Free 
traders will re-echo the exclamation of a prominent Free 
trader when the Bill was introduced: “What a Budget; it 
has killed Free-trade!”—I am, Sir, &c., BE, M. Rose, 





THE BUDGET. 
[To tre Eprror oy tux “Spscrator,”"J 

Srz,—I should like to add my voice in support of the appeal 
made to moderate Liberals against the Budget. Both the 
principles and the practice of the Budget are, to my mind, 
fundamentally unsound. In theory it is to abolish by legisla 
tion an evil which is due to and as old as human nature= 
namely, the fact that our worldly wealth and worldly happi 
ness do not always correspond with our deserts, Tho sme 
arguments apply to both these anomalics. Both are due to 
the imperfections of our common humanity; both are to 
disappear in the next world. If we are to anticipate the 
action of Providence in the one case, why not in the other? 
The Spanish Inquisition was a step in the right direction 
Why not resuscitate our own Star Chamber and Court of 
High Commission ina new guise? The former might con 
centrate its inquiries round the question, “ How did you get 
your happiness?” the latter round the question, “How did 
you get your wealth?” Unsatisfactory answers to the first 
would be rewarded with bard labour; unsatisfactory answers 
to the second with “ judicious taxation.” There are no doubt 
a number of prosperous individuals going about the country 
who would be all the better for three years on Dartmoor, and 
in the meanwhile the virtuous but inefficient might be given 
the run of their champagne and motor-cars. A few years 
of this régime would undoubtedly considerably redress the 
balance, and we should be on the high road to a Utopian state 
of society in which original sin and its attendant miseries 
would be banished. 

I object to the practice of the Budget because it will not do 
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what it says it will do, and it will do what it says it will not 
do. It will not do what it says it will do, which is to abolish 
the inequalities I have referred to, with the secondary advantage 
of adding to the revenue of the country, because that can 
only be done in the way I have suggested, by singling out 
individuals, isolating them from their surroundings, and 
arbitrarily punishing them in the spirit of the Inquisition. 
Any system of general legislation is bound to involve the 
innocent with the guilty, for the simple reason that society is 
a complex body, and you cannot break its leg without laying 
the whole of it on a sick-bed. 

It will do what it says it will not do, because, having once 
preached the wall behind which all commercial life has 
hitherto dwelt in security—namely, the principle of buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the dearest—it asserts that 
the horde of human greed and passion outside that wall 
is only to be allowed in on the condition that it confines its 
buccancering attentions to one particular form of property, 
the idea of attacking any other kind of business being absurd ; 
whereas, once inside, our Socialistic friends will pocket indis- 
criminately all that can be brought under that blessed heading 
“ynearned increment,” and will leave their Liberal colleagues 
to swallow the absurdity of the idea at their leisure. Any- 
thing in the nature of “a corner” will become in their eyes 
unearned increment, and the only way of dealing with that 
is to limit the amount of profit to be made on any given 
transaction. No doubt it will be done by judicious taxation, 
but the result is the same,—abnormal profits to go to the 
State. Of course, if the corner happens to be a failure, the 
merchant will be told that he has had hard lines,—heads I win, 
tails you lose, is one of the most elementary principles of the 
present Government. Talk about the thin end of the wedge, 
the blooded tiger seems to me a much more suitable simile. 
One taste of human blood in the depth of the jungle will turn 
a tiger into a man-eater, but the man-eater, once made, will 
enter the front door of your bungalow to satisfy its craving for 
human flesh. Of course, we shall be told that once we know 
that there is a man-eater about, all business men will be 
warned to keep their doors shut. But accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families, and the accidents in this case 
will occur when a Radical Government has got in on some 
such slogan as Chinese labour and starts appealing to the 
precedents of this Budget with all the orthodox mustiness of 
the family solicitor. Then there will be the Devil to pay in 
the most literal sense of the words. 

As to the action of the Lords, their function being to draw 
the attention of the country to the delinquencies of its repre- 
sentatives, they scem to have admirably fulfilled it by their 
threatened action; the country might now be left for a few 
months to chew the cud. That is a process which has always 
recommended itself to the more moderate type of British 
mind, and Mr. Gladstone’s well-known forty bites, in contra- 
distinction to his rather exuberant style of oratory, was not 
his least, though perhaps his most unconscious, reeommenda- 
tion in the eyes of the British electorate. If the Lords do 
decide to take immediate action, it is to be hoped that 
the country will realise the gravity of the situation which 
would be produced if it did not support them. It would 
be one of those accidents to which I have referred above. 
With regard to Free-trade v. Tariff Reform, it always seems 
to me that when anything dces go wrong with our trade it 
is due to the aggregation of a hundred-and-one minor causes 
about which our economists apparently know nothing. Either 
they have got a great deal to learn, or else a great deal to 
impart to their less learned countrymen. In either case, I 
refuse to join issue with them, as the subject is not in my 
line. The attitude of the Morning Post Protectionists suggests 

that of a vicious horse which, having bolted into a morass, 
refuses to allow anybody to come near it to pull it out.— 
I am, Sir, &., J. R. HETHERINGTON. 

10 Belgrave Road, Bingley, Yorks, 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
AND THE COST OF LAND. 
[To ras Eprrom or tas “Srecraror.’’} 
Sir,—At Newcastle on Saturday last Mr. Lloyd George 
stated “that he had been too hard worked to prepare 
speeches,” and it would have been well for his reputation had 
he excused himself on that plea. He, however, condescended 
to particulars, and referred to the high price paid for land by 





the railway companies, as though this was a determining 
factor in the cost of carriage. Now, Sir, I will quote the 
figures given by the president in his inaugural address at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers only ten years ago. In this 
he says :— 

“Taking a fairly representative section of one of the main lines, 
outside the Metropolis, and constructed in recent years, as an 
example, the percentages of the cost of about £40,000 per mile 
work out somewhat as follows :-— 


Land and compensation ... eee 10 per cent. 
Earthworks ... ose oes ose oe 24 - 
Tunnels, viaducts, road and accommoda- 

tion bridges on oe ove ow «81 » 
Permanent way and ballast ose oe 3 ma 
Stations io one ose eco cco §6=— ~ 
Sidings, drainage, fencing, legal ex- 

penses, &c, ove ove ove ooo AT » 

100 


From this abstract it will be seen that, for country lines, the 
value of the land does not form so important a factor in the total 
cost as is generally understood.” 

I acknowledge that a high price is usually paid for land, 
whether the reference be to an arbitrator or a jury. Still, it 
only works out to 10 per cent. of the total cost of the 
railway. 

From his experience at the Board of Trade Mr. Lloyd 
George should know that the cost of carriage has but little 
relation to the capital spent in the construction of a railway. 
Take the case of the Great Centra] Railway. The ordinary 
shares and a number of preference shares receive no dividend, 
but the charge for carriage, both of passengers and goods, is 
regulated by competition with other railway companies and 
other means of conveyance; it cannot exceed the limit pre- 
scribed by statute. The unfortunate shareholders have to 
make the best of a bad investment. The cost of land becomes 
a bagatelle, and the cost of construction is somewhat insignifi- 
cant when contrasted with the working expenses, the heaviest 
of which is due to handling and procuring the traffic enbanced 
by the internecine competition among railway companies, to 
which must be added the cost of locomotive power, mainte- 
nance and renewal of rails, compensation for injuries, rates and 
taxes, &c., &c. The Railway Returns published by the Board 
of Trade show that the proportion of working expenses to 
total receipts for the years given amounted to 

In England and Wales, In Scotland, 
1893 ... «. G7 percent. ... ... 52 per cent. 
ss, ox Oe os i an a 
1903 6. oo 63 » oT ee) ~ 
1908 ... oo. 65 * ooo ote » 
The working expenses continue to rise: these are the great 
difficulty in the way of a reduction of rates of carriage. 

That a Chancellor of the Exchequer, responsible for the 
finances of the country, who has recently been President of 
the Board of Trade, can put forward statements of the nature 
above referred to is disquieting in the extreme, and naturally 
makes one doubt his accuracy when dealing with figures 
relating to other matters affecting his Budget.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. E. 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
[To tux Eprror or Tux “ Srectator,”] 
Sim,—I cannot say why, but somehow or other the last thing 
I should have expected was to see an attack upon shipowners 
in the Spectator. I have been busy reading your able articles 
upon Mr. Lloyd George’s attack upon Dukes and landowners. 
Concerning Dukes, Lord Rosebery remarked in his Glasgow 
speech that he had not hitherto realised that Dukes belonged 
to the criminal class. I am afraid, after reading Mr. 
Edward Noble's fierce onslaught, that I too belong to the 
criminal class, for unfortunately I own tramp steamers. But 
who is Mr. Edward Noble that he should consider himself an 
authority on shipping? No doubt it is my ignorance, but I 
confess I never heard of Mr. Edward Noble till I read his 
letter to you of the 9th inst. 

Another remark of Lord Rosebery’s when speaking here 
was that one is beset by Government officials from the cradle 
to the grave. So is it with shipping. Yet Mr. Noble thinks 
we have not enough iaspection, and desiderates a survey of 
every ship on the day of her sailing. No wonder he thinks 
the present staff of the Board of Trade inadequate for this. 
I wonder how many thousand inspectors would be required, 
and what sort of inspection they would profess to make on 
the day of a vessel’s departure, when, as a rule, her holds are 
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full of cargo, and the bulk of her is below the water-line. 
Then, tco, the craft and subtlety of the owner, and his 
accomplice the shipmaster, would evidently, according to 
Mr. Noble’s own showing, make that survey doubly difficult, 

Perhaps, Sir, you are unaware of the amount of super- 
vision and inspection to which shipowners are subjected. 
We have port authorities, Home Office inspectors, and Board 
of Trade surveyors to satisfy. When you have complied with 
their requirements in one port, you find that at the next port 
eomething more is wanted, and, as I know to my eost, what 
one surveyor orders in Glasgow another surveyor condemns 
in London. There is not the most trivial casualty reported 
but you have to answer inquiries of the Board of Trade, and 
satisfy them that the necessary repairs have been made. You 
can scarcely have a death occurring among your crew but it 
is the subject of a question in Parliament. You have to 
comply with a Government loadline, and your vessel is 
stopped if her mark is submerged. Your provisions have to 
pass an inspector of food, and what is good enough for your 
own table is often rejected as unfit for the forecastle. If any 
of your crew trump up some story about inefficiency of 
engines or boilers, or anything else on board, the Board of 
Trade order a survey to be held, which in the majority of 
cases, after costing the owner the detention of the ship, and 
much annoyance and trouble, reveals the fact that there has 
been no legitimate cause of complaint. There seems a perfect 
mania abroad for the appointment of Government officials, 
not only in shipping, but in every other branch of industry. 

Mr. Noble trots out the Board of Trade statistics as regards 
loss of life at sea and missing ships, and gives as an instance 
1906 and 1907, showing loss of life of three thousand and 
fifty-seven, and of twenty-seven ships reported as missing. 
He might at the same time have stated how many millions of 
lives were at stake during that period,and what the total number 
of British ships on the Register was for these years. He 
refers to Japan as having posted only one vessel missing. 
Well, I know nothing as to what record Japan keeps of the 
casualties of her mercantile marine; but it may interest you 
and your readers to know that Great Britain has the smallest 
percentage of loss of life at sea of any maritime nation in 
the world. I remember Mr. Thomas Gray, the well-known 
Assistant-Secretary of the Board of Trade, once declared that 
a man was safer on board ship at sea than on the streets of 
London, and I venture to say that there are more accidents to 
life and limb in harbour and in dock than on the high seas, 
As to missing vessels, fortunately they are a decreasing 
quantity, and it is well known that the majority of them are 
sailing-ships, many of them old and of small tonnage. Of 
missing tramps there are comparatively few, but even some 
first-class liners have figured on the missing list. What 
desertion has to do with this branch of the subject I am at 
a lozs to understand, but Mr. Noble drags it in. If your 
space permitted, I should have a good deal to say upon the 
subject of desertion—one of the greatest evils the shipping 
trade has to contend with, and a source of infinite annoyance 
and very great loss. I would only mention this,—that these 
desertions more than anything else have impelled and com- 
pelled us to resort to Asiatic crews, the desertions among whom 
are not a hundredth part of those of European crews. 

Mr. Noble asserts that the men who man tramp steamers 
are usually aliens, that so, too, are many of the captains 
and officers who command them, and that these ships are 
eighty per cent. of the whole mercantile marine of Great 
Britain,—another example of Mr. Noble’s inflated imagina- 
tion. Here are the figures for the years 1906, 1907, and 1908 
of the percentage of British, alien, and Asiatic crews shipped 
in the eighteen principal ports of the United Kingdom :— 


British, Alien. Asiatic, 
1906... ove woo SBGB ccccee = EROB  ccccs - 104 
1907... eee cco GBB ccccee TOTS  cccce - 2388 
1908... eve nm Vee wn ° , . 255 


Considering the number of vessels that proceed from this 
country to tropical climates, and are often trading in these 
parts of the world for longish periods, is it extraordinary 
or unaccountable that the percentage of Asiatics should 
bo 2°55 P 

Your correspondent talks about undermanning as if it 
were both prevalent and the cause of much loss of life. I 
have before me the evidence submitted to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade last year concerning the question 
of manning. Of all the many Board of Trade wreck inquiries 





that have been held during the last ten years, there have 
been a few isolated cases in which undermanning had any. 
thing to do with casualty or loss of life; and when » 
consider the enormous tonnage of British shipping, and the 
number of voyages that each vessel makes, I think it ig g 
striking testimony to the efficiency with which they arg 
manned. The statement that “when ships are old, and it 
is obvious that Government will condemn them, they are 
sold sometimes to British owners who register abroad, come, 
times to the foreigner,” and all that follows in the same para. 
graph, may be all right for the pages of a melodramatic novel, 
In conclusion, to use a phrase of Mr. Noble’s, I think he jg 
“ discordantly unZt” to discourse upon shipping. 

I seem to detect in your footnote to Mr. Noble’s letter that 
you yourself are under the impression that many unseaworthy 
ships are allowed to go to sea. Personally, I have no belief jn 
the prevalence of any such state of matters. That there are 
black sheep in every flock we all know, and that a few of the 
baser set of owners may try to slip a ship away in an unfit 
condition may be the case. Far be it from me to defend the 
malpractices of those who are a discredit to the flag; but 
notwithstanding all that is said, Government supervision ig 
very close, and the fear of detection, and the consequent loss 
of insurance, are of themselves strong safeguards against 
unseaworthiness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiram H. Ragsvry, 

45 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 





THE INVENTION OF THE STEAMBOAT, 
[To tHe Eprror or tes “ Srectaror.”] 
S1r,—A propos of the celebration of the Hudson-Fulton 
centennial, I venture to send you a few paragraphs upon the 
claims of another citizen of the United States to the honour 
of the inventien of the steamboat. 

On February 9th, 1839, Edward Rumsey of Kentucky 
delivered a speech in the House of Representatives of the 
United States upon the following Resolution :— 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, that the President be and ho 
is hereby requested to present to James Rumsey, Jr., tho son and 
only surviving child of James Rumsey, deceased, a suitable gold 
medal commemorative of his father’s services and high genius in 
giving to the world the benefits of the steamboat.” 

The speaker was a nephew of James Rumsey, the inventor. 
The latter was a native of Maryland, from which State 
he removed in early manhood to Shepherdsville, Virginia, 
where he turned his attention exclusively to engineering 
and mechanical pursuits, superintending for a time the 
operations of the Potomac Company in improving the navi- 
gation of that river. As early as July or August, 1783, as 
appeared by the testimony before the Committee, he conceived 
the idea of navigation by steam, and from tbat time until the 
hour of his death his whole soul was absorbed in this great 
subject. Rumsey had much to contend with. The inexperience 
of workmen, the total absence of tools and machines such as 
now facilitate construction and invention, were among the 
disadvantages which he encountered. Notwithstanding these, 
he succeeded in the autumn of 1784 in making a private but 
a very imperfect experiment in order to test some of the 
principles of his invention. Yet so well convinced was he of 
ultimate success from his experiment that at the October 
Session of the Virginia Legislature of that year he applied 
for and obtained an Act guarantecing to him the exclusive 
use of his invention in navigating the waters of that State. 
This will be seen by reference to the statutes of the Virginia 
General Assembly of that year. At the beginning of the 
next year—January, 1785—he obtained a patent from the 
General Assembly of Maryland for navigating by steam the 
bays and rivers of that State, and immediately afterwards 
commenced preparations upon a large scale. Through the 
whole of that year he was deeply engaged in building 
a boat and improving it, and testing the various parts of 
his machinery. In the following year—namely, 1786—he 
made trial of his invention upon the Potomac, near 
Shepherdsville, Va, in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators. It is described in the letter of Mr. Bedinger, 
and certified by Dr. Alexander of Baltimore, that he suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the unavoidable imperfection of his 
machinery, in propelling his boat against the current by 
steam alone, four or five miles an hour. General Gates, one 





of the spectators present upon that occasion, certifies to the 
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results obtained. Dr. Alexander, of Baltimore, who was on 
poard, says that every person believed that Mr. Rumsey had 
accomplished all his wishes. After his successful experiment 
upon the Potomac, Rumsey, wishing to perfect still further 
his macbinery and obtain greater speed, finding that he could 
not obtain the necessary facilities for realising his wishes in 
America, resolved to go to England. 

With slender means of his own, he proceeded with great 
energy to make the necessary improvements in his machinery for 
the attainment of the object desired. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ments materially hindered his progress. It was stated in 
evidence before the Congressional Committee that, in order 
to avoid the London jail and the delay, if not ihe defeat, of 
his hopes, he was compelled to transfer, at what he considered 
a ruinous sacrifice, a large interest in his invention, a contract 
which entangled and embarrassed him during the remainder 
of his short life. Still, however, he struggled on and con- 
structed a boat of about one hundred tons burden, and pushed 
forward his machinery so near to the point of completion as 
to be able to indicate a day not far distant for a public 
exhibition, when his sudden death ensued, from apoplexy, 
while discussing the principles of his invention before a 
philosophical society of London. A very interesting account 
of the manner of his death is given by R. C. Wakefield 
among the papers before the Select Committee of Congress. 
With his life his project for the time ceased. There was no 
one present for the time to administer it. All that he left, 
his boat and machinery, barely sufficed to satisfy anxious and 
greedy creditors. 

It is established beyond question that while in London 
Fulton and Rumsey were on terms of intimacy; indeed, that 
Fulton knew more than any one else of his plans and specifi- 
cations, and the means by which he hoped to bring his 
invention to greater perfection. This fact is established by a 
letter of Rumsey to a friend of his, Mr. West, in America, in 
which he speaks of Fulton as an intimate acquaintance. For 
some years after his death little or no progress was made ; but 
Fulton, who presumably knew more about Rumsey’s plans 
than any one else, was able to avail himself of his experience, 
and ultimately to attain a degree of success denied to his 
great predecessor. 

Another claimant for priority in invention was Fitch. In 
a letter, however, from General Washington to Governor 
Johnson, written in November, 1787, he mentions that Fitch 
had called upon him, claimirg for himself priority in invention, 
and requesting an introductory letter, which he (Washington) 
declined to give, and went so far as to inform Fitch that, 
though he was not at liberty to disclose the principles of 
Rumsey’s discovery, he could venture to assure him that he 
was not original, but that the idea had been communicated to 
him by Rumsey. Among other testimonies before the Com- 
mittee was that of General Bloomfield, fixing the period of 
Fitch’s experiment to 1787 or 1788. On the authority of 
De Warville, a correspondent of Jefferson, and an eminent 
French writer of the period, the date was definitely fixed for 
the latter year. 

The only surviving son of James Rumsey was, in the 
year 1839, living in Baltimore. He was then wholly blind. 
Referring to his unfortunate condition, Mr. Rumsey said :— 

“When I have reflected that the only son of this man, who, 
when toiling for his daily bread, was smitten by his God and 
lected by his country, when I have contemplated that and this 
spectacle, the steamboat and the unfortunate son of its inventor, 
elings, emotions, reflections have crowded upon me of a character 
h, as a patriot and philanthropist and a Christian, I think it 
per and sinful to entertain. To the support of that stricken 
have thought his country, abounding in resources, with 
hundreds of millions of public domain than she could 
der in ages, might contribute something more substantial 
than a medal, without any extraordinary stretch of liberality, but 
it I shall be gratified, 








qu 


tis not for me to solicit it, even for him. 
leeply gratified, if the Government of his country shall honour 
the memory of his father for all his sacrifices, for all his services, 
by the adoption of this Resolution.” 

When Mr. Rumsey had concluded, and without further 
debate, the Resolution passed the House by a unanimous 
vote. 

One cannot help wondering whether, had Rumsey lived, 
Robert Fulton would have attained the distinction connected 
with the invention of the steamboat which he enjoys to-day. 
Is it not more probable that, with the prestige and the 
success already attaching to Rumsey, he would have been 
encouraged to go on and achieve results which would have 





relegated Mr. Robert Fulton to a secondary place in con- 
nexion with the invention of the steamboat ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
James K. Patrerson, 
President State University of Kentucky. 





ENGLISH V. COLONIAL LIFE FOR GIRLS. 
[To tae Eprron or tax “Srectator.”"} 

S1r,—I seem to have roused a perfect storm of indignation by 
my letter on the above subject. I am sorry if in my desire 
to be forcible I have been too “ vehement” and “ sweeping ” ; 
but may I say that I am not quite so ignorant of English life 
as some of your correspondents suppose, and after a good 
many years of experience, while quite agreeing with you, Sir, 
and with these ladies that environment is chiefly to blame, 
I still maintain that outside the cultivated ranks of the 
readers of the Spectator there are hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of girls who, in the words of Mrs. A. L. Vernon's admirable 
letter, “are simply wasting their time, doing nothing for their 
country or their generation”? One or two of your corre- 
spondents seem to infer that visits to the Continent, to 
“older countries” filled with the “treasures of art,” &c., are 
to be preferred to “a trip to a distant Colony”; but I am of 
opinion that for character-forming the latter is far and away 
the best school. In a Colony the realities and primitive facts 
of life shatter preconceived notions to pieces ; and even to live 
for a time on equal and intimate terms with persons socially 
and educationally inferior is not an unwholesome experience. 
I think we are all agreed that there is something in the 
luxurious, pleasure-loving spirit of the age which is surely 
sapping the moral fibre of family life, and of the youth of 
both sexes, in our too comfortable little island. 

I am asked, “ What is the remedy ?” but I must leave that 
question to younger, more vigorous brains than mine, well 
content if anything I may have said will stir up the thick 
waters of what has been termed “ the redundancy of women” 
in England, and create channels of overflow into lands aching 
for the refreshing presence of wholesome, capable, resourceful 
girls.—I am, Sir, Xc., A Rerurnep SourH AFRICAN. 

N.B.—Since writing the above I have seen “ Registrar's’ 
letter, and rejoice to find that there is one at least who agrees 
with me that “character” zs at fault. The bringing-up of 
the average middle-class girl of to-day does not make for 
resourcefulness and quick common-sense in the practical 
matters of home life. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE 


[To Tur Eprror or THe “ Sprcrartor.’ 


AT SWANSEA. 


7 


S1r,—I venture to think that you have done signal service to 
the Church in Wales by drawing attention in last week's 
Spectator to the sermon preached by the Bishop of Carlisle 
at Swansea in connexion with the recent Church Congress, 
The spirit of that sermon and the attitude of thought it 
represents—I Welshman who can claim to 
know something of Wales—will do much to clarify the 
issues, to allay suspicion, and to conciliate Nonconformist 
feeling. All Welshmen who have given thought to the history 
of the rise of Welsh Nonconformity know that in its origin 
it was emphatically and essentially a spiritual force, and, 
whatever its shortcomings may be, it has been empowered 
from on high to lift the Welsh people to a closer walk with 
God. Bitterness and strife may now at times be painfully 
apparent—and the fault does not lie entirely on one side— 
but large tracts of Welsh Nonconformity remain spiritual in 
The Bishop of Carlisle’s sermon cuts 
an exaggerated sacerdotalism, 


write as a 


their aim and life. 
through the pretensions of 
which is foreign to the very fibre of Welsh Nonconformity, 
and invites co-operation in larger ideals of Christian thought 
and service without prejudice to that heritage of polity and 
worship which Churchmen value as in accord with the mind 
of the primitive Ecclesia. Might I suggest how desirable it 
would be for either the Central Church Committee of Defence 
or the Spectator to get permission to print the sermon in 
pamphlet form, and post a free copy to every minister of the 
Established Church and of the Nonconforming Churches in 
Wales? If the Spectator would open its columns to a sub- 
scription-list, the whole cost of such an effort would, I think, 
be speedily defrayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


GrorGe H. WILLIAMS. 
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CHINESE STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 
[To tax Eprrorn or tHe “Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—To isolated Britishers nothing in the mail-bag is more 
welcome than the Spectator, representing as it does so ably 
all that is best in our national life. The great unshapen 
Empire from the heart of which I write is seeking reform. 
Everybody knows, however, that China needs social and moral 
regeneration even more urgently than political reform. Few 
perhaps of the many Chinese now visiting Christian lands in 
quest of ideals may turn their attention to the importance of 
the national home life, and in England is not the mainspring 
of our happiness and prosperity centred in pure home circles ? 
Knowledge of domestic life in England is not to be gained in 
College classrooms, nor by lonely wanderers in our city 
streets, and it may be caricatured in second-rate lodging. 
houses. 

Hence may I suggest to your readers that acts of kind- 
ness and hospitality to any Chinese students they may 
come across may have far-reaching results in thisland? The 
kind influence of a disinterested merchant at Hampstead on 
a forlorn Japanese youth has borne fruit in the life of 
Marquis Ito; lack of such help has already been noticed by 
the Chinese student failures in Japan. The makers of the 
future Empire of the East are to-day bashful lads, probably 
homesick, in our big cities and educational centres. It is for 
those who may be living near them, or who may meet them 
in travelling, to decide whether these Chinese return to 
China to represent us as correctly termed “foreign devils,” 
or return brimful of admiration of our ethical standards 
and attainments in the ideals of Christian social life—I am, 
Sir, &e., RoBeRT GILLIES. 

Hotsin, Shansi, China. 





BRITISH HEROES. 
[To tus Epiror or tHe “SrrcratTor.””] 

Srr,—I crave the assistance of your readers in the following 
matter. A Bulgarian officer, who is making a collection 
from all countries, writes to ask me for the names of 
ten Englishmen, or rather Britons, who have died for their 
country in some specific act of heroism. It is not sufficient 
for them merely to have been killed in action; they must each 
have committed some special deed, knowing that the deed or 
failure in it would lead to their death; and that deed must 
have been for the benefit of their country, not of an indi- 
vidual. It is with grief and shame that I confess that I 
cannot think of more than one instance: that of Lieutenant 
Willoughby, R.E., at the Delhi gate. There must be many 
more, but in order to “save my face” before a foreigner, I 
am constrained to turn to your omniscient columns for 
help.—I am, Sir, &c., Pro ParriA. 





LEAGUE OF KINDNESS. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srectrator.’’} 
S1z,—I have lately been reading a good deal about the Boy 
Scouts. The work they are doing for the defence of their 
country is but a part, perhaps a small, although valuable, part, 
compared with the invaluable work done to their race by the 
rule they have of doing at least one kind act daily. I 
am tolerably high in a large office where there is 
already a most considerate feeling for one’s companions. 
We all enter quite young, and so gradually get to 
know each other, perhaps almost too well. The object of 
writing this letter is to suggest, for men like myself, some 
kind of League by which those who join should bind them- 
selves, as in the case of the Boy Scouts, to say some kind 
word or do some kind act daily. It is easy, for diplomatic 
reasons, to be polite to those above one, but as the higher 
your position, the less criticism you hear, so the duty of the 
proposed members should be to look for opportunities to be 
kind and sympathetic and to assist those who are, as a rule, 
younger than themselves. May I venture to ask for your 
valuable opinion as to the feasibility of starting such a 
League? May I also be allowed to assist to the best of my 
ability those who have had experience in such matters ?— 
For the present I sign myself 

Your Constant READER. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s letter. His 

idea is decidedly attractive, but we cannot help thinking that 


A 


a 
JUNIUS UNVEILED. 
{To tae Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—I have not yet seen the book reviewed under this title 
in your issue of October 2nd; but I wonder if the author has 
taken account of a curious and, so far as I am aware, un. 
noticed fact which seems to throw considerable light on the 
problem with which he deals. The fact I refer to is that the 
names Francis and Junius were associated with one another 
more than two centuries before the appearance of the famons 
letters, A well-known French Protestant theologian, Francois 
de Jon—in Latin, Franciscus Junius—was born in 1545, and 
died in 1602. His son, who also bore the name Franciseys 
Junius, was born in 1589, and died in 1678. He came to 
England in 1620, and was librarian to the Earl of Arunde} 
for thirty years. He was a distinguished Anglo-Saxon ang 
Gothic scholar, and his “ Etymologicum Anglicanum” was 
extensively used by Johnson inthe preparation of his Dictionary, 
There is a reference to him in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” 
(G'obe Edition, p. 61). My point is this,—is it possible that 
this double collocation of the two names can have been a 
mere coincidence ? Is it not rather to be explained by the 
supposition that Philip Francis, being in search of a 
pseudonym, took that which was lying ready to his hand in 
the name of the old scholar, Francis Junius ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.C. 





LIBRARY. 


“ SpECTATOR.”"] 


THE SULTAN’S 
[To true Epiror oF THE 
Srr,—It has been said that the Imperial Library in Con- 
stantinople contains many classical treasures, to which under 
the recent régime access was absolutely barred. Now that 
conditions have changed in that city, can any of your readers 
say whether we may hope that experts will be allowed to 
examine and collate these valuable MSS. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE INTERESTED. 





THE STORM AT NORTH BOVEY. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator,’’} 
Srr,—Referring to Miss Wilkinson’s account in your last 
issue of the storm at North Bovey, I may say that on that 
day I was talking to one of my men digging potatoes, in sight 
of North Bovey (when visible), distant a mile and three- 
quarters. Seeing a rain-cloud obscuring North Bovey, one of 
the men said he thought there would be a smart shower. §o 
having neither umbrella nor overcoat, I returned to the house. 
Neither rain nor. wind supervened, and it was severai days 
before I heard of the storm having been exceptional. 
Meteorologically this valley of the Bovey is always an erratic 
place. Last year we had two “long” droughts, with only a 
slight interval of rain. In September and October, when we 
read of sunshine in the papers, we were experiencing the 
moisture and temperature of an orchid-house in winter; 
swedes and potatoes were about a month behind time, when 
there were any swedes to grow. This year, when England is 
rejoicing in the best mangold crop for a decade, this neigh- 
bourhood has about the worst for two decades. Per contra, 
while the papers are lamenting a spoilt harvest, my super- 
intendent declares he never saved the crops better. Whenl 
humbly suggested that continuous rainy weather was not good 
for cut oats, he replied: “‘ Did three times as much good as it did 
harm.” By another man my ignorance was enlightened as 
follows: “ Two men can easily pixy of ’em up; each take two 
greeps (grips) and set em up against each other; the wind'll 
blow through them, and you may pixy ’em as wet as mud. 
Those self-binders are fine for dry weather, but I don’t hold 
with ’em in wet. They bind the sheaves that tight that the 
water can’t get out.” I suggested that it would cost more to 
unbind them to dry them than to bind them by hand at first. 
“Yes, a sight more.” I must admit that these “pixies” have 
saved my small harvest, as I hear of some damage having 
been done elsewhere owing to bound sheaves not drying. In 
the dry year 1887 this eastern flank of Dartmoor was mapped 
as the driest in the kingdom, except one part of Essex. 
Westerly winds off the moor blow north or south in tle 
valley. This autumn, to judge by the weather charts, we 
have often been between two atmospheric disturbances. 
Thus the conditions seem favourable for local whirlwinds and 
climatic eccentricities. Last winter, though not remarkabk 





the rule of “one day one kind act” is too mechanical.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] | 


for snow in Devon, an exceptional fall here wrecked a very 
old orchard. Oan any of your readers suggest why an 
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corn should be called 


tional method of saving 
pa A. R. Hunt. 


«pixying ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Foxworthy, Moretonhampstead. 





A SQUIRREL’S FERRY-BOAT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Srm,—The facts about squirrel voyages may or may not be 
accepted by the scientific naturalist, but they have a reputable 
tradition behind them. In gathering material lately for a 
children’s book about animals, I came across two instances of 
this very use of rafts. One is given on the authority of 
William and Mary Howitt. In occurs in a poem called “ The 
Migration of the Grey Squirrels” (by William Howitt), in a 
volume of “Sketches of Natural History,” edited by Mary 
Howitt for her children in 1834. By 1851 seven editions of 
the book had appeared, so that plenty of children must have 
heard of the “fairy-tale.” In 1846 a children’s magazine 
called The Tiny Library had a prose story containing the 
same incident, with grey squirrels again as the ferrymen. In 
each ease the tail was used asa sail. Judging from the usual 
evolution of historical and scientific anecdotes for children at 
that time, I should imagine the story, whatever its basis in 
fact, had filtered down from some large natural history book 
of the eighteenth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. J. Harvey Darton. 





[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Reading in your paper of October 9th an account of a 
squirrel’s ferry-boat, 1 am reminded of a similar history by 
William Howitt in a book called “Sketches of Natural 
History,” published in 1854. He writes as himself witnessing 
the “migration of the grey squirrels,” and the locality is 
apparently Siberia. It is too long to quote entirely, but I 
give three or four verses :— 
“A broad 
Then did each wordrous creature show 
His cunning and bravery. 
With a piece of the pine bark in his mouth 
Unto the stream came he. 
And boldly his little bark he launched 
Without the least delay, 
His bushy tail was his upright sail 
And he merrily steered away. 


a+r, 
Sui 


eam came in view. 


Never was there a lovelier sight 
Than that grey squirrels’ fleet, 
And with anxious eyes I watched to see 
What fortune it would meet. 
Soon had they reached the rough mid-stream, 
And ever and anon 
I grieved to behold some small bark wrecked 
And its little steersman gone. 
But the main fleet stoutly held across, 
I saw them leap to shore.” 
=I am, Sir, &c., E. M. W. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,—May I point out that, whatever truth there may be in 
the charming story in last week’s Spectator—and it is doubt- 
less true—it has been delightfully illustrated and written by 
Miss Beatrix Potter in her charming fairy-tale, “ Squirrel 
Nutkin”? She uses the idea very charmingly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis EDMUND CROKE. 
United Arts Club, 10 St. James’s Street, W. 





SAN THOME AND THE BOYCOTT. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor,’’] 

Sm,—Permit me, with reference to your criticism of my inter- 
vention in this case (Spectator, October 2nd), briefly to define my 
position. You have, I recognise, brought no charge against the 
island planters as regards treatment of their labourers; you have 
nevertheless co-operated in their condemnation at the bar of 
British public opinion, and their sentence to the severest money 
penalty that tribunal can inflict, upon a charge irrelevant to their 
case. Hence my intervention; an intervention by no means 
intended to weaken the force of the British protest against the 
deeds of the real criminals, but by every means to prevent its 
misdirection against those who, so far from being accomplices, are 
largely the sufferers at the hands of the real criminals. 

I do not dispute that those whose consciences rebel against their 
touching the produce of the islands are fully within their rights 
in refusing to buy, sell, or consume it, just as fully as were their 
stomachs to rebel against it on dietetic grounds. I merely protest 
against their reasoning, while respecting their reasons. But as 
regards the extension of the boycott to the United States, I would 
ask whether this persistent aggressiveness does not lend colour to 
the current Portuguese delusion that the boycott is largely a 





commercial movement for the ruin of an inconvenient foreign com- 
petitor in revenge for the failure to cheapen his goods,—a delusion 
I have laboured hard, and with some measure of success, to remove 
from my planting friends’ minds; a delusion, moreover, which 
bars an otherwise practicable understanding. 

I have protested more than once against the assertion, repeated 
first in one quarter, then in another, in varying forms, that a high 
price is paid for labourers delivered in San Thomé and Principe. 
High or low, this is quite incorrect as far as the island planters 
are concerned, It is not the labourer that is paid for, it is his 
labour. To ignore this distinction, minute as it may appear to 
the general reader, is to ignore the only stable basis of relations 
between master and servant in all lands where, for climatic 
reasons, coloured labour must replace white. In defending the 
test case of San Thomé, I really defend the colonial tropical 
agriculturist all the world over, irrespective of nationality, though 
my immediate aim is to show how, by judicious handling, a body 
of accused on their defence against an unjust charge may be con- 
verted into willing co-operators in the common cause against 
Central African barbarism and brutality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Wruure, F.R.G.S., 
Lieut.-Colonel, Indian Army (Retired). 
1 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 





[*,* We regret that owing to the pressure on our columns 
we are unable to print the numerous and interesting letters 
which we have received on the attitude of the Quakers to war. 
In justice to Mr. John W. Graham, we are bound to mention 
that in a further letter to us he explicitly states that he was 
only speaking for himself, and did not claim to represent the 
views of all Friends. | 


SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :- 





Lady Hooker £1 1 O| Home-Ruler 21 10 
John 8. Gibb 1 0 O| W. Arthur Lupton .. 010 6 
Miss F. Buckley 010 0 Mrs. Olive C. Burton 100 
The Misses Ellis ame . 5&5 O O|E. MR, . . 010 0 
J. St. Loe Strachey 5 0 026 


0 | Anonymous ° 
110 


non, Scotland 


NOTICE.— When 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 


” 


“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” inseriion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


POETRY. 
E POI 
Tue wind is lazy on the sea, the ripple sleeps below the vine, 
The world’s a dream for you and me,a dream that will not long be 
mine : 
Sut for this hour, let us together find on the cliff a sheltered place, 


Where I can lie on thyme or heather, and hear you speak, and 
watch your face. 





? 
i 





If one should come to you and say, “ Bad is my life, my fault is 
such,” 

Would you then turn your eyes away, refuse to him your hand to 
touch ? 

And if he told you of his grief, for deeds of his, what should he 
fear ? 

Would you help him with your belief, or say “Good-bye,” my 
dear, my dear ? 


If one in need sought you, as I, not wanting right, nor seeking 
grace, 

But still in love with the blue sky, yet more the lover of your face, 

What would your answer be to him, and would you look at the 
bright sea, 

Or where the shadows are so dim, they hide your eyes and thoughts 
from me ? 





The perfect days are very few, and rarely happiness as near, 


So I’m content to be with you, and watch your face, my dear, my 


dear. 
This dream is all that we shall share: I will not risk my golden 
hour, 
For once in life I will not dare, unless you bid who have the power. 
I seek no comfort in a church, where priests remit men’s foolish sin. 
Your gift is peace from restless search,—peace for your sake I 
would not win. 
I'll ask no thing, and nothing tell, but watch the sunset with you 
here, 
We'll give the sun a friend’s farewell, and then “ Good-night,” my 
dear, my dear. 





Ben KENDIM. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—_.————_ 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND* 

Ir is a name of romance and magic which heads this article. 
Garibaldi must always kindle the imagination, and appeal to 
every generous heart. Mr. Trevelyan satisfied the ideals of 
Garibaldians by his fine volume on The Defence of Rome, 
which appeared in 1907, and which narrated so clearly one of 
the hero’s great achievements. In a little epilogue at the close 
of that volume he summed up the years which followed 
Garibaldi’s escape from Italy after the extinction of the 
Roman Republic :— 

“T cannot here relate all that befel Garibaldi after his embarca- 
tion. Suffice it that he was now in relative safety, that after 
touching at Elba he reached the ports of Piedmont, saw his 
motherless children for a few hours at Nice, and was then hurried 
out of the country by Victor Emmanuel’s government, not yet in 
a position to harbour him for long. Expelled once more, he passed 
six months at Tangier, enjoying the hospitality of the Pied- 
montese and British Consuls, until in 1850, feeling that he ought 
no longer to depend on the charity of others, he passed by way of 
Liverpool to the United States. He was never more noble than 
during the obscurity of the year that followed. He acquired none 
of the faults and habits characteristic of the exile, but cheerfully 
set about the task of earning his bread, first as a journeyman 
candle-maker, then as a merchant captain, and finally as a farmer, 
until the time came round for him to deal in the manufacture of 
kingdoms, and to be hailed by his countrymen as ‘Captain of the 
People.’” 

Such is Mr. Trevelyan’s epilogue to his previous volume, 
and it may serve now as a prologue to his next instalment of 
Garibaldian romance. In Garibaldi and the Thousand he 
narrates the invasion and capture of Sicily. A more wild 
and improbable adventure does not exist in authentic history. 
Outside the world of imagination there is nothing like it. 
Mr. Trevelyan has presented it with remarkable success 
and skill, with all its romance, all its improbability, all 
its atmosphere of heroism and patriotism, its passion 
for liberty and justice. The crimes of the despots are 
not exactly mellowed in his hands, for we see them 
in all their naked horror, and realise their sordid cruelty ; 
but the mistakes and absurdities of their incompetent 
officials, especially of their soldiers, turn to gold under his 
touch ; and we almost forget the tragedy of the Sicilians in the 
huge comedy of errors which tumbled Palermo into the hands 
of Garibaldi. Any expectations which may have been raised 
by Mr. Trevelyan’s former volume will certainly not be dis- 
appointed by this continuation of it. In conception and in 
execution we think he has surpassed his earlier standard. 
And as we venture to offer him our congratulations, we desire 
to thank him for the extraordinary and vivid pleasure which 
is conveyed by his pages. They put us, and they keep us, in 
the heroic atmosphere of the Risorgimento. They live them- 
selves, and they make us live, in contact with a hero and a 
poet. They are filled themselves, and they fill us, with Gari- 
baldi’s immense vitality. And this isnocommon benefit. * "Tis 
worth ten years of peaceful life to see such brave array,” says 
an old hero in Marmion; and Mr. Trevelyan’s volume is 
worth ten ordinary histories, and more than ten melodramatic 
novels. We say this because it expresses our genuine 
appreciation for what is fine and true in his work; but also 
for another reason. Mr. Trevelyan has been praised very 
generally for his style. Certainly his style has many good 
qualities. But we cannot help thinking that a great deal of 
the praise given to it is really due to those heroic and poetical 
elements which are inherent in his subject. His readers, and 
some of his critics, have been carried away, very properly, by 
these, and they have attributed the effect to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Now Mr. Trevelyan’s natural way of conceiving 
things is poetical. His natural way of writing is perhaps 
inclined to be flowing, and even flowery. His present subject 
will bear a good deal of such treatment without showing up 
its inherent dangers and defects. We do not wish for a 
moment to depreciate Mr. Trevelyan’s writing, or to dissociate 
ourselves from his admirers. We wish merely to indicate a 
source of possible danger, an inclination towards exuberance, 
which should be carefully guarded against in future work, 
especially in work which is less inspiring and glowing 


words. 





than the story of Garibaldi. The true prose, the abiding 
prose, is always quiet and restrained. There is no 


* Garibaldi and the Thousand. 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, London; | 
Longmans and Co. (7s. 6d, net.) 


exuberance and there are no purple patches in the greatest 
masters. Lord Macaulay, if we remember, laboured at his 
purple patches, deliberately, in spite of the classics, and thus 
he sinned against the light. He may have secured popularity 
and circulation; but it was a mortal sin, and will be mortal 
in its effects. It excludes him from the small band of 
perfect writers. We implore Mr. Trevelyan to be on his 
guard against hereditary genius. It would be a thousang 
pities if it misled him in the direction of an hereditary Vice. 
Plenty of Caesar, plenty of Tacitus, a daily study of the 
French prose classics, all used devoutly, is what we should 
prescribe, if we could, for Mr. Trevelyan. 

In his present history he gives us more than the title 
promises. Garibaldi’s biography is filled in delightfully, 
We see him in his wanderings, even making his candles, and 
finally settling at Caprera in 1856. Both the man and the 
place are set before us clearly by Mr. Trevelyan :— 

“The qualities which endeared him to the simple souls who 
lived in his house on Caprera similarly won the hearts of the most 
critical and experienced judges of men in Italy and England. The 
fond simplicity of a child, the sensitive, tender humanity of a 
woman, the steady valour of a soldier, the good-heartedness and 
hardihood of a sailor, the imposing majesty of a king like Charle- 
magne, the brotherliness and universal sympathy of a democrat 
like Walt Whitman, the spiritual depth and fire of a poet, and an 
Olympian calm that was personal to himself—all plainly marked 
in his port and presence, his voice and his eyes—made him not the 
greatest, but the unique figure of the age. That this rare creature 
had no head for administration or politics need cause no surprise 
That he had an instinctive genius for guerilla war was a singular 
piece of good fortune. Such another nature will never be bred in 
cities or by the typical life of modern times. It had been nurtured 
in the solitudes of the sea and the Pampas, and was preserved 
intact by the life of Caprera.” 


The description of Caprera is too long to quote. We must 
refer our readers to pp. 31-37. 

During the years which followed the murder of the Roman 
Republic much history was being prepared. The Pope was 
restored by France, and maintained only by French bayonets. 
He and his brother-despots were doing their utmost to alienate 
the Italians, and to ensure the destruction of tbeir own 
Governments. Napoleon III., with every sympathy for Italy, 
in which his interest was both genuine and generous, was 
nevertheless the prisoner of the Clericals. French opinion 
was strongly opposed, even among many Liberals, to a 
united Italy, for reasons which were natural, if not far-seeing 
or sagacious. French Clericals detested Italy, and were 
duped by all the current fallacies about the religious necessity 
of the temporal power. “When will the French garrison 
be withdrawn from Rome?” Antonelli was asked once. 
“When I withdraw my garrison from Paris,” he answered. 
And this sums up the cruel position of Napoleon III, to 
whom, as we think, Mr. Trevelyan is hardly just, though he 
concedes much more than used to be admitted. In the North of 
Italy, Austria by her brutality and blunders was keeping alive 
that spirit of revolt with which the whole country was 
fermenting. Mazzini and the revolutionary exiles were plot- 
ting continually. Sardinia was playing a difficult and almost 
a desperate game between Austrian fears and hatred, French 
jealousy, the dislike of all the arbitrary Sovereigns, and the 
mistrust of most Italian Liberals. The wretched tragedy 
of Charles Albert was played out to its end, and was just 
saved from utter ignominy by a touch of heroism. Then 
Victor Emmanuel came on the scene, and not long after him 
Cavour. Between them they transformed a situation which 
appeared hopeless. 

The first uct in the great drama was the Lombard campaign 
of Magenta and Solferino, by which the French liberated 
Milan from Austria, and gave Lombardy to Victor Emmanuel. 
In this war Garibaldi led a body of volunteers with con- 
spicuous ability. His leadership enabled “ 3,000 young volun- 
teers, with old muskets, and no cannon, to defeat twice the 
number of highly trained Austrians, excellently armed, and 
fully equipped with artillery, and thereby to draw away from 
the main seat of war three whole brigades amounting to 
11,600 men.” It was in this campaign that the Thousand 
were trained who went with him the next year to Sicily. 

We cannot, and perhaps we need not, go into the history 
which followed the Lombard campaign and the Treaty of 
Villa Franca. By that Treaty Garibaldi’s native Nice was 
taken from Italy. Cavour, for various good reasons, went 
out of office for a time. But Garibaldi, with great sense and 
loyalty, accepted the ideal of unity under the house of Savoy. 
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The Neapolitan Expedition was arranged with the secret 
approval and help, but the public ignorance and neutrality, of 
Cavour. It should not be forgotten that Lord John Russell 
and the English diplomatists in Italy were sympathetic; and 
Lord Palmerston’s services to genuine Liberalism and to 
European liberty should be held in lasting remembrance. 

After the narrowest escapes, Garibaldi’s little fleet of two 
steamers reached Sicily; and the force should have been 
annihilated as it disembarked. It had no artillery, no rifles, 
only some inefficient muskets, with bayonets that did not fit, 
and hardly any ammunition. With this army Garibaldi 
landed at Marsala on the west of Sicily, and marched across 
to Palermo on the north-east, winning on his way the battle 
of Calatafimi. The population was on his side; but it was 
useless, or worse than useless, for military purposes. The 
garrison of Palermo was more than twenty thousand regular 
troops, and they were supported by a fleet. Yet Garibaldi 
made his way into the city, took posseesion of the heart of it, 
encouraged the ‘population to set up a maze of barricades, 
bluffed and terrorised the garrison into surrender, though 
before the end of the fighting he had himself no ammunition 
left. Such a feat would have been thought impossible if it 
had not been accomplished ; but this is what Garibaldi and 
his Thousand did. We may leave the telling of it to Mr. 
Trevelyan, who is quite admirable in this part of his task. 
It would be impossible to construct a more moving and 
absorbing narrative. 

By this heroic adventure Sicily was freed from Naples, and 
com? into United Italy. In a following volume, which we 
hoje will appear soon, Mr. Trevelyan promises to give us the 
conquest of Naples itself. Meanwhile we may leave his hero 
as Dictator of the most romantic and beautiful of all islands: 
haunted by the memory of its numerous masters, all great: 
Dorians, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans; haunted 
not less by the idylls of Theocritus, the odes of Pindar, 
and the pious Virgilian echoes: an island certainly of sword 
and song, and of enchantment. 





A MEMOIR OF W. E. H. LECKY.* 
Ir would not be easy to praise too highly the skill and 
the unerring taste with which Mrs. Lecky has brought 
together the none too numerous documents of her 
distinguished husband’s career. When one reflects on the 
pretentious and lengthy volumes about persons of no 
particular account, one is inclined to say that Mrs. Lecky 
might have apologised for publishing so short a book, instead 
of upologising, as she does, for publishing one atall. Lecky 
was an historian for history’s sake; he had no prejudices, 
and brought to bear on every issue the impartiality of a just 
and temperate mind; he had no tricks for winning such a 
popularity as he deserved, and (particularly late in his life 
when he became a Member of Parliament) he could be pushed 
aside only too easily, by men who were infinitely his inferiors 
in intellect and experience, in the struggle to gain the public 
ear. But his work will last when much else is forgotten. He 
had something of Burke’s method of fitting general principles 
to particular cases—he was indeed, as Lord Morley is, a very 
devout but discerning disciple of Burke—and probably no one 
could read very far in any one of his books without coming, 
as one does continually in Burke, on a passage which strikes 
into the mind like the sun’s rays into a dim room, clarifying 
and revealing. Lecky, with characteristic shyness, had a 
dislike of autobi graphy, and he obviously never wrote a 
letter in his life with the notion that it might be reproduced. 
He kept no diary, and only the dates of his whereabouts at 
particular times, which were entered with regularity in 
almanacs, have guided Mrs. Lecky in her chronology. The 
letters which Mrs. Lecky has thought it right to publish are a 
key to his mind and not his heart, and yet it is impossible 
to read them without discovering everywhere proofs of his 
affectionate loyalty to his friends. In many ways he was 
ideally placed to cultivate his tastes; be had enough money 
to roam about Europe when other young men who were his 
contemporaries at Trinity College, Dublin, had entered upon 
the severe struggle for a livelihood. He read omnivorously, 
and he had established his reputation as a philosophic 
historian when he was little over thirty years old. One 
cannot help thinking of Gibbon, who also could afford leisure, 
° 1 ; ;' . 
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and had no sooner conceived the idea of his history than he 
began serenely and without any serious distractions to write 
it. Thus Lecky wasted little time in discovering his métier 
although he had gone to College with the idea of taking 
Orders, and while at College had discovered that nothing 
interested him so much as oratory. Fortunately oratory is 
not an occupation in life. Readers of his early work may 
have noticed the fullness, resonance, and over-elaboration of 
his sentences, which bear witness to his tastes of those days. 
One can imagine him dissatisfied with all writing that was 
not fit for declamation. 

At Trinity College he won the Gold Medal which was 
awarded annually for eloquence at the meetings of the 
Historical Society :— 

“*On one evening of that session,’ writes Judge Snagge, ‘he 

rose to his feet in the debate and, to the amazement of us all, 
poured forth a stream of mellifiuous and finished eloquence that 
carried all before it, It was meteoric. It was not a speech, it 
was a recited essay, but it raised the standard of debating rhetoric 
enormously.’” 
That was Lecky’s first speech. It was a familiar paradox, 
betraying itself in his temperament, that in youth he admired 
most those qualities which Nature had withheld from him. 
The facile aplomb of a ready speaker seemed to him a 
wonderful gift. He used to go to hear popular preachers and 
political speakers. Some of them may have won their 
popularity legitimately, but the same can hardly be said of 
Whiteside. What a curious revelation of Lecky'’s own 
longings and instincts, reproved by his critical faculty, is 
this remark to a friend! “Whiteside talked splendid 
nonsense. He is indeed a most superb humbug, and I have 
an immense admiration for him.” The following extract 
from a letter written at Florence in 1860 lights up the same 
side of Lecky’s character :— 

“ At Milan I came in for Ristori, who is now, I suppose, at Paris, 

and whom I admire most intensely. She is not, I think, at all 
pathetic; but for power, for passion, for transition from one 
feeling to another, and for representing the simultaneous working 
of opposite passions, I never saw anyone approaching her. I only 
saw her twice—not enough to drink in the full spirit of her 
powers—but she has been haunting me ever since. There is 
scarcely anything that I admire so much as a really great actor, 
scarcely anything I should so like to be.” 
The eloquence—the unfailing choice of the mot juste—was 
native in Lecky, but he had none of the arts of the speaker, 
for he was uncertain or awkward in gesture, and altogether 
disliked standing up in public and making himself the centre 
of attention. 

Here is another of the significant and interesting touches 
in which Mrs. Lecky’s book abounds :— 

“During the travelling in Spain he used sometimes not to 

speak to anyone for days, but solitude never made him feel lonely 
or depressed ; indeed, he had loved it from boyhood, and acquired 
so much the habit of it that it remained for him a necessity 
through life to spend several hours of the day alone; and 
he never could do any real work unless he was absolutely un- 
disturbed,” 
How unlike Sir Walter Scott, who could write serenely as 
though he were only copying from one book to another while 
children played and shouted round his desk! In 1864 Lecky 
wrote from Nimes :— 

“To say the truth, I have been absorbing oceans of political 
economy, and have got so dreadfully shocked and frightened by 
all its denunciations of ‘unproductive consumers’ and ‘luxury’ 
and all the rest of it that I feel perfectly disreputable whenever I 
meet anyone I know who is in a profession, and shrink with 
perfect horror from all who regard me as an idler.... So I 
mean to publish a long book with my name. Adam Smith, indeed, 
considers authors in the unproductive classes, but J. B. Say and 
most modern economists say they are ‘immaterial producers,’ so I 
suppose when known to belong to that class I shall be able without 
too much shame and trepidation to encounter the legal ex- 
historicals of the Four Courts.” 

Lecky’s earliest works, apart from his verse, which was never 
distinguished, were Religious Tendencies of the Age and 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland; the second fell 
unexpectedly flat at the time of its anonymous publication, 
but became famous and widely quoted by both sides in the 
Home-rule controversy. The first of his books to succeed 
directly it was published was perhaps the first for which 
afterwards he would have wished such a success,—the remark- 
able History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. The subject led naturally and 
logically to an investigation of morals, and the History of 
E tropean Morals was the result. The Hist: ry of Rationalism 
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brought Lecky countless friends and admirers. As 
Milman said, it was “the book that was wanted.” 
Of course it was misunderstood by reason of its very 
title, but it was seriously misunderstood by no intelli- 
gent reader, and it was not merely a guide and a corrective, 
but a positive salving of faith for many. Lecky could not 
complain, as Matthew Arnold did, that, while his Literature 
and Dogma was meant to help people to appreciate the Bible, 
it was actually hidden away from young and curious eyes 
as though it knelled the death of religion. As for the 
History of European Morals, it was a book of the hour, and 
the Saturday Review had an amusing description of the 
philosophical discussions which were going on at every dinner- 
table between intuitional young ladies and utilitarian young 
gentlemen. Lecky, of course, was an intuitive philosopher; 
he never faltered in his conviction that man’s moral faculty 
came not from his experience of the tendency of actions, but 
was an original implantation. Carlyle, speaking to Lecky of 
the hullabaloo raised by the History of European Morals, 
exclaimed: “ The chief meaning of fame seems to be that you 
have all the owls of the community beating at your windows.” 
Many readers in whose way philosophy does not generally 
come have had reason to bless the name of Lecky for that 
lucid introduction to his History of European Morals, which 
was printed separately under the title of A Survey of English 
Ethics. 

We shall not write here of the History of the Eighteenth 
Century or of Democracy and Liberty. It is juster to the 
very proper character of this Memoir to dwell not upon 
Lecky’s best-known services to literature, but on the more 
intimate side of his life. Here is a confession of his thoughts 
on literary style :— 

“T have always cared much for style, and have endeavoured to 
improve my own by reading a great deal of the best English and 
French prose. In writing, as in music, much of the perfection of 
style is a question of ear; but much also depends on the ideal the 
writer sets before himself. He ought, I think, to aim at the 
greatest possible simplicity and accuracy of expression, at vivid- 
ness and force, at condensation. The last two heads will usually 
be found to blend; for condensation, when it is not attained at the 
sacrifice of clearness, is the great secret of force. I should say, 
from my own experience, that most improvements of style are of 
the nature either of condensation or of increased accuracy and 
delicacy of distinction.” 

In 1873 Lecky wrote to his close friend, Mr. Arthur Booth, 
the following remarks on Herbert Spencer :— 

“I have been seeing rather more lately than I have done before 
of Herbert Spencer, who (with Huxley) dined with us a short 
time ago, and whom I think very curious and interesting, though 
very wrong-headed. He was giving such a multitude of the most 
ingenious scientific reasons to show that modern painting is much 
better than that of the time of Raphael, that modern sculpture is 
much better than that of the Greeks, that Shakespeare could have 
written so much better had his compositions been based upon an 
accurate knowledge of psychology. What to me is most amazing 
about him is that he says there is, and for many years past has 
been, something the matter with his brain, and that he can never 
read more than one hour at a time or work altogether more than 
three in the day. He has written all his books in this state. They 
have all been dictated; his reading is chiefly done by secretaries, 
and he spends much of his afternoon playing billiards at the 
Atheneum, because he says he must find something to do to while 
away the time.” 

Again Lecky wrote about Herbert Spencer :— 

“In the evening I dined quietly at the Athen#um with Herbert 
Spencer. ... We talked much about style in writing, he being 
strong about the uselessness of knowing the derivation of words, 
about the bad writing of Addison, about the especial atrocity of 
Macaulay, whose style ‘resembles low organisations, being a per- 
petual repetition of similar parts. There are savages,’ &c.” 

Lecky’s trenchant criticism of Froude’s book, The English 
in Ireland, was written under a deep sense of duty. He 
greatly admired and liked Froude, and it was, as he explains, 
a pain and sorrow to him to feel compelled to write as he did, 
He wrote to Mr. Booth on this subject :— 


“As for the Froude controversy, it has been as disagreeable to 
me as anything could well be, and I am perfectly aware that it 
impairs the artistic character of my book. But Froude’s book is 
the only considerable book on Irish history read in England. It 
is the’source of nearly everything on Irish history that has of late 
years been written here and, I believe, in America. It is written 
with very great power, and its single object is to blast the 
character of the people, representing them as hopelessly, irredeem- 
ably bad, justifying every past act of oppression, and trying to 
arouse to the utmost, sectarian passions both against and among 
them. I believe no one else in Ireland could do anything very 
considerable to supply an antidote, for I happen to have the ear of 
the English public, and I am one of the very few persons in Ireland 
who have the patience to go through the original documents and 








who are not (I hope at least) under the influence of some 
overpowering craze. I have always hoped to get through » 

literary life without a quarrel, but I believe that in putting on 
record my views about Mr. Froude’s book and the ground on which 
those views are based I am doing some real service to history, to 
the cause of truth, and to the reputation of Ireland. Nothing ] 
have ever written has been so painful to me to write, and no ong 
could wish more than I do, as a general rule, to keep history clear 
of personal controversy.” 

We must quote no more, but we wish that many readers 
may have the same pleasure that we have had in reading this 
charming Memoir. We believe that Lecky will rise to a stil] 
higher place in estimation among the interpreters of his own 
day as time passes. At the end of his life he was judged too 
commonly as a Member of Parliament. He entered Parlia. 
ment with confessed reluctance, and, having allowed his early 
liking for oratory to grow dull through want of use, he acted 
rather as though he remembered the exclamation of Gibbon 
in the same circumstances: “ The great speakers fill me with 
despair; the bad ones with terror.” 





METHODISM.* 
TuIs is an honest, accurate, and painstaking book. We have 
found no instances of unfairness except an unworthy gibe at 
the Quakers and the stock Protestant comment on the 
“Romish darkness” of Ireland. On the other hand, the 
Anglican Church is treated with remarkable fairness. But 
it isa book of reference and a dictionary rather than a history. 
This is the penalty paid for composite authorship; the details 
are not subordinated to the master-idea. And there are 
constant and wearisome repetitions ; the history, for instance, 
of the Methodist sects which have broken off from the 
main stem is first given briefly in the general account of 
Methodism, then in detail in the chapters devoted to each 
branch, and finally recapitulated in the chapter on “ Unions 
and Reunions Effected.” If you want facts, they are to be 
had in plenty, but the ethos of Methodism is only to be found 
in fragments. One has to seek it painfully like the mangled 
body of Osiris, limb by limb. There is a good deal of it in 
Dr. Workman’s thoughtful introduction; a good deal more 
in Mr. Scott Lidgett’s suggestive essay on “ Fundamental 
Unity.” For the rest, the dry bones are there, but they are 
not clothed with flesh nor quickened with the spirit. 
“ Methodism,” as Mr. Scott Lidgett observes, “is not to be 
understood as a revolt from existing theology, or from any 
particular ecclesiastical constitution.” Its real essence is 
“the rediscovery of the love of God.” This it reasserted 
against the lifeless formalism of the Anglican Church of the 
day and the equally deadly fatalism of the Calvinistic Non- 
conformists. ‘To make the universal Christianity witnessed 
to by the Established Church real, and the real Christianity 
of the Nonconformists universal, this may be said to have 
been the original mission of Methodism.” Hence the resem- 
blance of Methodist to Mystic teaching. Both lay stress on 
a knowledge of God acquired through the inner light by the 
believer. In Charles Wesley’s hymn— 
“Lord, I believe a rest remains 
To all Thy people known ; 
A rest where pure enjoyment reigns 
And Thou art loved alone”— 

we have, as Dr. Workman well points out, a popular 
expression of Mysticism. In the five universals: “That all 
men needed salvation ; that all men might be saved; that all 
men might know themselves saved; that all should declare 
their salvation; and that all might perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord,” if the second is the root-principle of 
Methodism, and the third, the doctrine of Assurance, one 
of the deepest influences in its inner life, the fourth is the 
source of much of its practical work and organisation. This 
sent the Itinerant preachers, not unlike the Begging Friars 
of St. Francis, out into the streets and lanes of the 
world; this was the inspiration of the most characteristic of 
Methodist institutions, the class-meeting. One fault we find 
with this book is that, though in the chapter entitled 
“Developments, Institutions, Helpers, Opposition,” and in 
the appendix which gives the “Rules of the United 
Societies,” we can trace the origin of the class-meeting, 
band-meeting, love-feast, as founded by John Wesley, there 
is no clear account either of the spiritual or ecclesiastical 





* A New History of Methodism. Edited by W. J. Townsend, D.D., H. B. 
Workman, M.A., D.Lit., George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S. Llustrated, 2 vols. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [30s.] 
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organisation of Methodism. Yet both organisations, the first 
especially, are original and important contributions to church 
life and government. On the spiritual side the fundamental 
idea is that given in John Wesley’s own definition of a 
«society ":—“*A society is no other than a company of 
men having the form and seeking the power of godli- 
ness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word 
of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their salvation.” 
The peculiarity of such a body is the closeness of the spiritual 
pond between the members. The object is to create a 
sanctified public opinion, to strengthen the weak or erring 
brother by the religious life of his fellows, to make a veritable 
Communion of Saints here on earth. This spiritual brother- 
hood was carefully organised. The smallest meeting was, 
though it no longer survives, “The Band,” consisting of 
two or three persons of the same sex. These unbosomed 
themselves freely to one another; it was the Confessional 
with some manifest dangers removed. Above this was 
the class-meeting of twelve with its class-leader, which 
met weekly; above this, again, the quarterly leaders’ 
meeting, in which the minister met the class-leaders; 
and at the head of all the Annual Conference, in 
which the ministers met one another. It was a noble 
effort to inspire a living sense of Christian brotherhood, to 
give the words “membership of Christ’s Body” their full 
meaning, to create a real Church. And’it was not only a 
noble but a successful effort. The system has no doubt 
been modified with the growth of Methodism and the change 
of the times; but it is still, though the union is less 
intimate and the exchange of “experiences” less unre- 
strained, a powerful expression of Christian fellowship. It 
may of course be urged that the inner life of a soul is too 
sacred, too individual, to be Lared before others. There is the 
danger of hypocrisy, of Pharisaic pride, of unreality. There 
are precedents in the New Testament for both attitudes, 
the attitude of reserve and the attitude of open confession. 
That of reserve seems characteristic of the Gospels, but 
St. Paul at times “glories of the things which concern 
his infirmities” in language which has proved a model for 
later self-revelation. The ecclesiastical organisation of 
Methodism shows the same wish to knit the whole society 
together, from the trustees’, or parochial, meeting up to 
the Annual Conference. 


If what strikes one first about Methodism is its realisation 
of Christian brotherhood, what strikes one next is its 
autocracy. The power wielded by John Wesley was absolute 
and arbitrary, and he frankly acknowledged it. “If you 
mean by arbitrary a power which I exercise singly, 
without any colleague therein, this is certainly true, but I 
see no harm in it. I bear this burden merely for your sakes.” 
The doctrines of Methodism are contained in his sermons 
and notes on the New Testament ; its future after his death 
was determined by his Deed of Declaration. Jabez Bunting, the 
central figure in the period between John Wesley's death and 
1850, was apparently as despotic as Wesley himself, though with 
very different results. His masterful personality was at least 
partly responsible for the most disastrous period in Methodist 
history,—the period of the Fly Sheets and the revolt of the 
Reformers. Bishop Francis Asbury in America was another 
absolute ruler. Indeed, Dr. Faulkner goes so far as to speak of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America as “a great 
ecelesiastical monarchy” standing “over against the great 
Republic,” To this day all discipline, doctrine, and patronage 
inthe Wesleyan Methodist Church in England are in the hands 
of the clerical members of Conference, and in America the 
patronage is in those of the Bishops. Deep as bas been the 
participation of the laity in the church life of Methodism, their 
share of the supreme control, both in England and America, 
has been remarkably meagre, and this principle has been main- 
tained in face of several secessions. There is a remark of 
Coleridge that “a Church is, in idea, the only pure democracy,” 
and none who remembers Christ’s words can doubt its truth. 
And yet great Churches and great Christian movements, even 
when democratic in spirit, apparently tend to be autocratic in 
government. Roman Catholicism, Methodism, the Jesuits, the 
Salvation Army, otherwise unlike, are alike in this, Perhaps 
the verson is that as at the basis of all religious movements 
must he, if they are to be successful, a strong and permanent 
tradition—“the faith once delivered to the saints ”—so the 





guardians of this tradition must be, as far as their trust 
extends, supreme. That this can be done, and the Church 
still remain “a pure democracy,” is the great lesson which 
the Church of England may learn from Methodism. 

One serious defect in the book before us is the inadequate 
account it gives of the great men of Methodism. The Life of 
John Wesley by Mr. Brigden is careful and readable, but it 
does not bring the man himself before us. Here and elsewhere 
there is too much indiscriminate praise. Man after man is 
described in these pages without qualification or addition as 
“pious,” “holy,” “ saintly,” “tender,” “fervent,” “devout.” 
No doubt they were all this, but they must have had failings, 
peculiarities at least, and without these we can scarcely realise 
them as men, andthe irritating sameness of the description 
provokes opposition. Of Dr. William Cocker, for instance, 
we hear that he was “an Apollo in dignified bearing and an 
Apollos in platform and pulpit oratory”; we have looked 
eagerly for Dr. Cocker’s portrait, but in vain. An exception 
must be made in favour of the charming essay on “The 
Oxford Methodists ” by Dr. Brooks, and of the Life of George 
Whitefield by Mr. Fitzgerald. The last is one of the best 
things in the book,—a vivid and vigorous picture of the 
astounding preaching of the man “who flashed from side to 
side of the Atlantic, and kindled the fires of revival wherever 
he went.” What a light is thrown on his character by the 
letter in which he asked a young lady’s hand in marriage: 
“T bless God, if I know anything of my own heart, I am 
free from that foolish passion which the world calls love.” 
There is some lifelike delineation of scenes and people in the 
article on the Primitive Methodist Church by Mr. Kendall 
and the two articles on Methodism in the United States by 
Dr. Tipple and Dr. Faulkner. Such is the description of the 
founders of Primitive Methodism,—Hugh Bourne, the moor- 
land carpenter, and his cousin Daniel Shubotham, the drunken 
collier, whose soul Bourne had wrestled for and won; of the 
first camp-meeting on the wild summit of Mow Cop, and of 
that other camp-meeting in Kentucky of twenty-five thousand 
people. “The noise was like the roar of Niagara. The sea 
of human beings seemed to be agitated as if by a storm. 
vor. Some of the people were singing, others praying, 
some crying for mercy in the most piteous accents.” 

Very noticeable is the persistent unwillingness to break 
from the Church of England even after John Wesley's death. 
The inspiring account by Dr. Barber and Dr. Faulkner of 
Methodist Foreign Missions, especially of their wonderful 
success in the Friendly Islands and in Fiji, and Sir Percy 
Bunting’s suggestive essay on the future of Methodism should 
not pass without recognition, Dr. Townsend’s articles on the 
“Time and Conditions” before and after Wesley, though full 
and interesting, are marred by some shallow literary criticism 
and occasional pomposity of style. 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR* 

In this small book of less than two hundred pages the author 
has concentrated a popular but scientific account of the 
history of aerial navigation, the principles underlying its 
accomplishment, a summary of the most recent advances, and 
a forecast of its probable future. Professor Rotch has been 
engaged in meteorological research for twenty years past, and 
for that purpose has founded and maintained an observatory 
at Blue Hill, near Boston, Massachusetts. He is one of the 
highest authorities on the conditions prevailing in the 
atmosphere, and was the first to obtain meteorological records 
by means of instruments carried up to great heights by kites; 
he has also made many experiments with so-called “sounding” 
balloons sent up to enormous altitudes. He has been closely 
associated with the chief experimentalists in aerial navigation 
for many years past, and is familiar with the results obtained 
with dirigible balloons, “ helicopters,” aeroplanes, and other 
forms of flying-machines. Consequently on both the scientific 
and the practical side he is exceptionally well informed, and 
can speak authoritatively. His book is an excellent example 
of what can be done in popularising science when the 
task is undertaken by an acknowledged authority, and its 
general welcome will be ensured by the facts that it brings 
information up to April last, and that the statements made 
are obtained at first hand from trustworthy sources. 

The book is written in popular but exact language, and can 
© The Conquest of the A or, The Advent of Acrial Navigation By A. 
Laurence Rotch, Professor of Meteorology in Harvard University. New York: 
Moffat, Yard, and Co, ($1 net. 
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be readily understood by an ordinary reader; it is well 
produced, fully illustrated, has a good index, and should 
become a work of reference for all interested in aerial 
navigation. It contains five chapters. The first deals with 
atmospheric phenomena, as determined by careful observa- 
tions in the conduct of which the author has played so 
prominent a part. The physical characteristics of the “ ocean 
of air” obviously are of first importance in their bearing on 
aerial navigation. Aeronauts and “aviators ” ought to know 
the varying conditions of pressure, temperature, humidity, 
wind velocity and direction, occurring at different altitudes, 
at different periods in the day, and at different seasons of the 
year. Professor Rotch has summarised the known facts in a 
highly condensed form, and given graphic illustrations; so 
that readers can readily ascertain for themselves the condi- 
tions which probably have to be faced when a voyage through 
the air is undertaken. He has also indicated the bearing of 
the most important of these phenomena upon the dangers 
incidental to aerial navigation, the possibility of directing 
ordinary balloons on any desired course, the designing of 
dirigible balloons, and the precautions necessary in designing 
and operating flying-machines. Some idea of the range over 
which observations have been carried will be obtained from the 
statement that “ sounding” balloons have been sent up toa 
height of eighteen miles, which Professor Rotch considers to 
be “more than twice as high as a human being can hope 
to attain.” In his judgment, aerial navigation will be carried 
on at heights not exceeding one to two miles, and within this 
range of altitude detailed information is given for variations 
in temperature, pressure, humidity, and wind velocities. This 
chapter, while complete and thorough, is not “out of scale” 
when compared with those which succeed it, Professor Rotch 
having avoided the pitfall into which many men of science 
stumble when dealing with their particular subjects. 

The “History of Aerostation” forms the second chapter, 
and outlines the narrative from the fourth century B.C. up 
to the present use of ordinary balloons for purposes of sport, 
exploration, and military reconnaissance. Probably the most 
interesting section is that in which Benjamin Franklin's 
letters of 1783 to Sir Joseph Banks—describing the ascents 
made by the brothers Montgolfier and other French 
balloonists—are reprinted. Franklin’s comments on the 
possible uses of balloons for aerial navigation are still 
worth attention. 

In the third and fourth chapters dirigible balloons and 
flying-machines are described and discussed, and these 
chapters contain what is probably the best and most trust- 
worthy short summary available at present of details of 
design and actual performances for successful inventions. The 
scientific principles of aerial navigation are laid down; the 
difficulties to be overcome in securing stability, in varying 
heights, in meeting changed conditions of wind pressure and 
direction, and other matters of primary importance, are dealt 
with briefly but clearly. The work of men who have largely 
influenced progress is described: including that of Langley, 
Charente, and the Wrights in the United States; of 
Santos-Dumont, Renard, and others in France; of Zeppelin, 
Gross, and Parseval in Germany. British work in this 
direction compares unfavourably up to date with that done 
abroad, and receives little notice from Professor Rotch. It 
may be hoped, however, that the systematic efforts now being 
made, with Government support, will speedily enable our 
position to be retrieved. One important aid to this result will 
clearly be the utilisation of valuable experience acquired else- 
where by men—like the Wrights and some French inventors— 
who are free to sell, on terms to be arranged, the knowledge 
gained by long-continued experiments. A similar course was 
taken by the Admiralty in regard to submarines,—the right 
to use the patents of Mr. Holland (an American) was pur. 
chased, and in the hands of competent British engineers 
lost ground was rapidly recovered, and a lead ultimately 
established. 

The final chapter deals with “The Future of Aerial 
Navigation,” and contains not only the views of the author, 
but those of other recognised authorities. Abridgment or 
summary of this section is practically impossible; the book 
itself must be read in order that the conclusions may be 
mastered. Certain salient points may be mentioned. Recent 
progress in aerial navigation is shown to be based chiefly 
on improvements in internal-combustion engines, enabling 








greater power to be developed for a given weight of machine 
Further advance in this direction is necessary, and it ig 
essential to success that propelling machinery shall be trust. 
worthy and durable as well as light. The use of dirigible (or 
motor) balloons <3 agents in warfare is discussed, and the 
serious view of the matter taken by France and Germany is 
illustrated by the statement that the former country spent 
£56,000 and the latter £134,000 in experiments on aeria) 
machines during the year 1908. For certain purposes—guch as 
reconnoitring—dirigible balloons are considered to be of 
service; it is thought also that they might carry and drop 
explosives; but the number and weight of such projectiles 
would be limited, and the rebound of the balloon after a dis. 
charge would require to be controlled. Professor Rote) 
thinks that the dirigible balloon has probably nearly reached 
the limits of development, and that it will not come into 
general use on account of the cost of construction, Operation, 
and maintenance. His verdict in regard to flying-machines js 
that at present, with “their uncertain motors, defective 
methods of launching, and unstable equilibrium,” they cannot 
be applied to offensive military purposes. Another notable 
conclusion is “that neither class of aerial craft will ever 
compete with railroads or ships as commercial travellers.” 
Here we must conclude; as was said above, the book itself 
must be read in order to appreciate its value fully. 





MEMOIRS OF A BUCCANEER.* 

THOSE who open this book with an eye to blood-curdling 
adventure are doomed to disappointment. The epoch is not 
that of Blackbeard and Teach and England; it is too early 
even for Morgan and Kidd. There is little, indeed, of the 
pirate about the gentlemanly hero of Mr. Williams’s pages, 
who begins his career at sea under Blake and ends it, so 
far as the present instalment goes, as a _privateersman 
successfully hunting down the Spanish galleons. The narra. 
tive is a purely fictitious one, and the author frankly tells 
us that he has got his local colouring from Dampier and 
the Hakluyt collections, and that “in rummaging these 
storehouses of information he has broken the Lighth 
Commandent without compunction, believing with the 
buccaneers that in a good cause the end may justify the 
means.” Mr. Williams cannot pretend to the minute veri- 
similitude of Defoe, nor to the circumstantial imagination 
of Stevenson, but he tells a pleasant, straightforward story 
of life on board the Fleet and in the islands and lagoons 
of the Spanish Main. The earlier chapters, which deal with 
the Fleet during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, light 
up a passage in our naval annals to which justice has 
been long in coming. The “ Tarpaulin captains” of the 
first Dutch War are the direct ancestors of Nelson’s Band 
of Brothers, and the discipline and organisation which were 
evolved under Cromwell and the last two Stuarts are still 
with us. Some historians insist that the great Protector 
“backed the wrong horse” when he assisted Mazarin in 
the humiliation of Spain; but it was the blows dealt at 
the extremities of the Spanish Empire which founded our 
power in the West Indies, and incidentally brought much 
money into an impoverished exchequer. The plate-sbips 
which Stayner captured off Cadiz were the richest prize that 
had come into English hands since the ‘ Cacafuego’ was taken 
in 1599 on her way from Lima to Panama. Mr. Williams 
gives a graphic picture of Blake, the first great English 
Admiral of the modern type, whose career is surely one of 
the strangest in the history of the Navy :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that Oliver on shore did greater things 
than Blake; but he never fought at sea. Nor did Blake go to sea 
until 1648, after the end of the first Civil War. So here you have 
a man who did not take to the sea until nearly fifty years of age, 
who died before he was sixty, who had not borne arms until he 
was well over forty, and who, to the smart gentlemen of to-day, 
would, from his boyhood onward to the day of his death have ever 
appeared a gloomy old scrub and squaretoes, with no liking what- 
ever for show or affectation or any other of their evil propensities. 
To what is it due that even these men respect his memory, and that 
we seamen who are laxer than we should be in our morals, and, to 
our shame be it said, not much given to religion, loved this 
morose, solemn-faced, pious old man as we did, and as we have 
never loved a commander since? My answer is this: ‘We knew 
that he was a man to be trusted, and that he had great faita 
in us,’” 


* Memoirs of a Buccancer. By Robert Williams. London; Mills and Boou 
[6s.] 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 
ExcePt for an occasional excess of ornament, this is a really 
good book. There was no occasion to speak of the “sea 
sobbing herself to sleep against the heedless cliffs after a 
night of storm.” But these transgressions are rare; when 
the writer gets to the heart of his subject we do not see them. 
The subject is one of no common difficulty, and Mr. Townsend 
handles it with much skill. His criticism is discriminating ; he 
recognises the limitations of his hero’s character, but he appre- 
ciates it to the full. Holmes had two sides to his intellectual 
life in a way that is seldom found in literary history. It 
would scarcely be too much to say that he was great in 
For more than thirty years he held a Medical 
Chair at Harvard. This is a kind of work of which it is very 
jifficult to appraise the value. Whether it is well done or not 
is not known beyond the walls of the school, even if it is 
known there. Butso far as recognition was possible, O. W. 
Holmes had it. And he had and used the opportunity of 
doing good service to humanity in this province of life. He 
maintained, amid a storm of obloquy of which it is very strange 
to read, the infectiousness of puerperal fever, made out his 
case, and so did a permanent benefit to the world. Yet it is 
doubtful whether he would have been remembered but for 
his literary achievements. What, on the other hand, his 
books owed to his medicine it is still more difficult to say. 
His novels are “ medicated,” as some one happily expressed it ; 
but it is not by them that he will live. The obligations of 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table to the writer's scientific 
studies no one can define, yet it cannot be doubted that they 
exist. And then there was a very important social part in the 
man’s life. With this, too, his biographer deals in a very 
discriminating way. To readers on this side of the Atlantic 
the story of this complex life has a special interest. He came 
over in his youth, and saw nothing in England and the 
English to like. After more than half-a-century he came 
again, and was converted,—possibly his conversion had taken 
place before. Anyhow, no one can be dissatisfied with what 
he says of the Old Country and i There are many 
pleasant things told us about the man, apart from the work 


medicine. 


ts people. 


which made him famous; chief among them is the almost 
incredible patience with which he put up with the multitude 
of intrusions upon his time. Possibly the “ Autocrat” invited 
such communications. Anyhow, very many readers made 
them, and the long-suffering with which he read and 
answered them was never exhausted. 





M. JUSSERAND’S NEW VOLUME.+ 
M. JussERAND continues in this third volume the subject of 
the second, a period which is described as “From the 
Renaissance to the Civil War.” Nearly three-fourths of the 
five hundred and sixty-four pages are given to Shakespeare, 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Then we have what is 
called “The Aftermath,” describing the literary activities of 
the English people from Shakespeare’s retirement down to 
the limit of the period. The review is rapid, as, indeed, it was 
bound to be, but it 
importance. There is a group of poets, numerous, but not 
distinguished, the two Fletchers, Michael Drayton, Wither, 
Brown, Carew, and Herrick among them; and prose writers, of 
whom we need not mention more than Ralegh and Bacon. 
Milton, reserved for another volume, appears only as a 
young poet who forgets the Muses to busy himself with the 
quarrels between peoples and Kings. The central place of 
the picture is filled, and worthily filled, with Shakespeare. 
M. Jusserand makes not a few notable points. 
find in the skilfully arranged detail with which he shows how 
the plays are evidently the work of a man who knew the theatre, 
the necessities, the tastes, and humours of an audience, by 
experience. The Bacon theory is not specifically dealt with ; 
but this is one of the strongest proofs of its absurdity. Then, 
again, there is the problem of the great dramatist’s personality, 
The <entral difficulty remains, and probably will remain for 
ever,—tue apparent indifference of the man to these master- 


pieces. 


seems complete; we miss no name of 





Still, we are helped to see something of the man. 


We note that his moods change; that he has his periods 


* Centenary Biography: Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Lewis W. Townsen‘. 
London: Hea ley Brothers. (2s. Sd. net. 

t A Literary History of the English People. Vol. II. By J. J. Jusserand. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, [12s. 6d. net. | 





One of them we | 
| 





| 


of gaiety and of gloom—represented by the rollicking 
comedies, the gloomy tragedies—and his times of serene 
peace, when he seems to have found the secret which recon- 
ciles him to life. Then we have some admirable criticism of 
particular plays. M. Jusserand finds the most perfect type of 
the Shakespearean drama in Othello. He may rise higher else- 
where; but here he is never impar sibi. “ Hamlet equals 
Orestes,” wrote Alfred de Musset, quoted on p. 322, 
“Macbeth equals Oedipus, and I do not know what equals 
Othello.” We have a delightful sketch of Desdemona. Here 
is part of it :— 

“ She is truly of the family of Shakespeare’s heroines, with her 
roguish grace, her ill-timed teasings, as of a woman who has not 
even a suspicion of the tragedies of life, so simple that she has no 
thought of the extraordinary, who lives in it unawares ...... 
just the woman to lose her handkerchief in doing a gracious act, 
just the woman not to notice the gathering storm, not to hear the 
warning of distant thunder.” 





MR. EUGENE STOCK’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
It was a happy thing both for choosers and chosen when in 
1873 Mr. Eugene Stock was made editorial secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. He held the office for thirty- 
three years, reckoning in four years of what he calls a “ half- 
time” secretaryship, and he continues to serve on the 
Committee in the capacity of a vice-president of the Society. 
We do not pretend to know precisely what share in the 
management of the Society falls to this particular official. 
The control of its publications certainly does, and in this 
direction the 
guess from the unpretending record which we have in these 
pages that he has been active and effective in other ways. 
In the choice of men for difficult posts, for instance, the 
counsel of one so placed would naturally be sought, and here 


advance has been very great. But we can 


he has been singularly useful. To have secured in the 
course of one year John Taylor Smith (mow Chaplain- 
General to the Forces) for the Sierra Leone Mission and 
Alfred Tucker for the bishopric of Uganda is no small 
Stock has an eye for a man, and for 
might not care to 


achievement. Mr. 
qualifications which all such officials 
note, remembering, for example, that a certain Church 
Missionary Society official was in his day a “great Cam- 
bridge bowler.” In another way, too, he has served the 
Society well. It represents, and must continue to represent, 
a certain school of thought in the Church. To keep this 
attitude without allowing it to stiffen into partisanship is a 
supreme test of good feeling, breadth of mind, and tact. It 
is not a topic on which it would be judicious to dwell: let it 
suffice to say that the relation between the Church Missionary 
Society and other missionary bodies in the Anglican Church 
is more satisfactory than it was forty years ago. Here is a 
delightful instance of Mr. Stock’s tact in the management 
of difficult affairs. When Pope Leo XIII. published his 
Allocution on Anglican Orders the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York issued a reply which many Evangelicals considered 
to be drawn up too much on High Church lines. When a 
motion was made at a certain gathering of Churchmen to 
thank the Archbishops for their reply, opposition was 
threatened, and Mr. Stock smoothed the way by 
that they should be thanked, not for their reply, but for 
replying. The whole volume is highly interesting from 
beginning to end, 
readers. Meanwhile we may indicate Mr. Stock’s opinion 
on a most important question which is now very prominent. 
He does not believe in reunion of the Churches; he believes 
Let us be ruled by Bishops, or Conferences, 


suggesting 


and we warmly recommend it to our 


in confederation. 
or Unions, or not ruled at all; but let us live in peace and 
work together. But the “historic episcopate” must not be 
4] 


taken to mean the banning of all Churches where it does not 


exist. 





NOVELS. 


THE SEVERINS.t 
Mrs. Srpewick is an excellent representative of that limited 
rl 


class of novelists who may always be counted on for bright and 


wholesome entertainment, and she bas seldom, if ever, exerted 


_ — a a — 
* My Reco By Eugene Stock. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
Us. net. 
+ The Severins, By Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick. London: Methuenand Co, [6s.] 
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her beneficent functions to better purpose than in her new 
novel. Cynthia’s Way still remains our favourite as the most 
delightful of her stories, and there are scenes in The Grass- 
hoppers which for incisive portraiture she has never surpassed. 
But for all-round excellence The Severins shows us Mrs. 
Sidgwick at her best, and that is very high praise. Most 
novelists know something about their own country, but Mrs. 
Sidgwick has a real and intimate knowledge of Germans and 
Jews as well as of English people. This widens the range of 
her outlook, but it is only one side of her equipment. She 
has a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a vivacious and 
incisive style. Without making any pretence to literary 
ornament she expresses herself with point, lucidity, and 
the unaffected freedom of a good talker. She is a 
satirist, but she does not all her shafts for the 
discomfiture of conventional, orthodox people. No one has 
a keener eye for the cant of Bohemianism, though she 
readily admits its picturesque, and even engaging, aspects. 
And above all, she has the happy knack of drawing characters 
who are good without being insipid, high-minded without 


reserve 


being priggish. 

The root idea of The 
British conventionality and 
as illustrated by 
and impecunious widow with thre 
two living from hand tc 
return from India of her elder s 
been made a partner in the London 


Sever?ns is the contrast between 
semi-Continental Bohemianism, 
two families. Mrs. 
é¢ pretty daughters and 
mouth until the sudden 
m Michael, who has just 
office of a prosperous 


Severin is a picturesque 


sons, 


firm. The Severins are of foreign extraction, but while 
the mother and daughters have never conformed to 
the rules and regulations of English society, Michael, 


T..3 


after ten years of Anglo-Indian 
of British propriety. But wh 
his mother and sisters from their chronic financial embarrass- 
ment, it has not the slightest effect in modifying their 
eccentric and emancipated ways. They are clever, artistic, 
and amusing, and at the same time outrageously unconven- 
tional, with a cheerful disregard for the “ petty decalogue of 
Mode,” and a deplorable taste in their friends, gravitating 
irresistibly to the companionship of gifted but unwashen 
artists, Russian Anarchists, and cosmopolitan nondescripts. 
Yet, with the exception of Selma, the handsome but ill- 
tempered second daughter, they are exceedingly attractive 
people, and Selma herself is a very interesting type of 
modern rebel. To finance his mother is easy enough for 
Michael, but to regulate the household and keep his 
sisters out of mischief is another and an infinitely harder 
matter. Michael's business relations, his interest, and his own 
bringing-up all incline him to compromise his domestic 
obligations by a handsome allowance and live his own life with 
his respectable friends. But conscience and the tie of blood are 
too strong, and with a patience and forbearance that are little 
short of miraculous he loyally fulals the thankless duty of watch- 
dogover his family. He is rewarded by winning over his youngest 
sister and his small brother to his side; but his mother’s 
reason is always at the mercy of her undisciplined instinct, and 
Selma and Clotilda remain frankly in opposition. If Michael’s 
magnanimity borders on the miraculous, the good fortune 
which preserves these two girls from making utter shipwreck 
of their lives is well-nigh incredible. Clotilda is a gay young 
grass widow who prefers flirting with a disreputable, but 
artistic, married foreign journalist to rejoining her husband 
in Natal, and she has arranged to elope with Deminski, 
when her husband arrives on the very eve of her flight. 
Selma is also in love with Deminski, in spite of 
his being an arrant i, and follows him to Paris 
to study art in the company of the Russian Anarchist 
and his Her this 
experience is, to put it mildly, unconvincing, but in fairness 
to Mrs. Sidgwick it must be admitted that our sympathies are 
never enlisted on the side of the rebels. If she brings out the 
merciless in exposing 


e, is a perfect model 
his 





return extricates 











cowar 


mistress. emergence unsmirched from 


attractive side of Bohemianism, she is 
its squalor and vileness. Apart from the diversion afforded by 


the perpetual clashing of the erratic Severins and the excellent 


but exasperatingly cocksure Walsinghams, there is the 


sentimental interest of Michael's love story. Here, again, 
Mrs. Sidgwick has to resort to rather drastic measures 
to secure the happiness of her mauch-tried hero; but 
Michael is such a good fellow that we cannot cavil at 


her summary methods. 








The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—This, the latest of a long series of novels, differ, 
but little from its predecessors, and might, in view of the smal] 
space which we can give to fiction, be passed over with a very 
brief commendation. We may take occasion, however, by its 
appearance to say a few words about the late Miss Carey’s work 
That this has been a very distinct success is evident enough. Hers 
is a “Popular Edition,” comprising twenty-six volumes, al] stil] 
in the market, and showing an aggregate sale of several hundreds 
of thousands. No one would contend that they have any great 
literary merit. This point need not be laboured. One example 
will suffice, so significant is it: “ Lady Mary threw off her evening 
The epithet is absolutely 
unmeaning as used about the Lady Mary of the story. It is by 
a trifle, but a trifle which means much. And yet the novels com. 
mand a continued sale which makes far cleverer books sink into 
oblivion. Why? It is idletoanswer: “ Because the novel-buying 
public lacks taste.” Nonegative cause will suffice. The factis that 
Miss Carey’s stories are restful, wholesome, constructed with 
sufficient skill, and not without touches of humour and pathos, The 
writer of this notice has to pass many novels under review, and he 
faces his weekly task with a sinking heart. There are authors’ names 
—feminine, many of them—and publishers’ names which strike 
him with dismay. It will, he knows, be a pain to read them, 
pain to write about them, and even a pain not to write. It would 
be a relief to speak his mind about some gross offence against 
and morals, but he knows that 
It is this experience that makes him understand why Miss 
Carey’s novels are popular, and be not a little thankful that 


wrap with its costly border of sables.” 


manners silence is better 


they are. 
The Squire’s Daughter. By Archibald Marshall. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This is an exceedingly clever book, as indeed might be 


expected of the author. It deals 
an old-fashioned county family 
taken to be somewhere in the West Country. 


entirely with the description of 
in “ Meadshire,” which may be 
The art of the story 
lies in its character-drawing, every one of the persons standing 
out in full relief against his or her background. The irascible 
father, the head of the house of Clinton, with his patient wife and 
his tribe of sons and daughters, are all equally well depicted. Mr, 
Marshall appears greatly to admire the self-abnegation of Mrs, 
Clinton, who has deliberately effaced herself intellectually in order 
that her husband may have exactly his own way. It must be 
confessed that the reader will probably think this much less 
admirable than the author, for in suppressing herself Mrs. Clinton 
not only did a very bad turn to her husband, whose masterful- 
ness developed without check, but also entirely sacrificed her 
The tradition of the Clinton family was that th 
women should always give way to the men, and it was uncommonly 
hard on Cicely Clinton, the heroine of this book, that her mother 
had not made some sort of stand against this “custom of the 


daughters. 


tribe.” 
well told, and it is impossible to help admiring the worldly 

wrother Dick, who saved her from all its evil 
The book is altogether extremely clever, though 


Cicely’s adventure with the celebrated explorer is very 

wisdom of her 

consequences. 
as 


it is to be hoped there are not many specimens of the old- 
fashioned squire represented by Mr. Clinton. 


Cut Of from the World. By Frank T. Bullen. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 63.)—This is not, as one might expect, the story of life 
ona desert island., The hero is a very reserved, self-contained 
young man, who cares for nothing but his profession, is ind 


ifferent 
to sport and pleasure, and wholly unobservant of the charms of 


women. Mr. Bullen has, in fact, attempted a somewhat elaborate 


study of character. We must confess, however, that we like 
him better in the more familiar réle of a teller of excellent 
stories, in which, indeed, the moral element is not by any 


is perfectly simple and straightforward. 
The between the “taciturn Antinous” and the very 
tumultuous Helena, whom he has the bad luck to save from 
drowning, are not to our taste; happily there is plenty of well- 


means wanting, but 
99 


scenes 


told incident and of vigorous sketches of sea-going persons. W hy, 
we wonder, are all the passengers in Mr. Bullen’s story 80 
ignorant, so silly, and commonly so spiteful ? 


ReapaBteE Nove.s.—Northern Lights. By Gilbert Parker. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of stories, told with Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s wonted power, which have lifein the Far West for 
The making of the Canadian Pacific divides, we are 
told, the Old and the New. Poppea of the Post Ofice. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A tale of American 
life. Thestory might have been better managed, but the dialogue, 
the scenery, and the drawing of character are excellent. The 
Bride. By Grace Rhys. (Methuenand Co. 6s.)—This is the story, 
always full of difficulties, of a beautiful woman who has to earn her 


their subject. 








own living. Thestormy courtship of the sculptor Armstrong is the 
best thing ina good book.——The She “iff of Dyke Hole. By Ridgwé ll 
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“ullum. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A powerful story of life in 

= Far West, written in a somewhat difficult dialect. The reader 
an persevere though the first chapters are somewhat hard. 
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sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


runder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





eserved for review in other forms. ] 
f J 





1912? Germany and Sea Power. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 1s. net.)—We are in some respects 
ough agreement with Mr. Colquhoun. We have to face 
facts. There is a distinct threat to our existence in German naval 
ambitions. But when Mr. Colquhoun would have us believe that 
we cannot defend ourselves unless we have Tariff Reform, we part 
company. 
believe. 
all to be made up by indirect taxation. 


in thor 


Nor is Germany so prosperous as he would have us 
A deficit of twenty-five millions does not look like it,— 





Rev. John Duncan, D.D. By J. B. Allan, B.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.) —Dr. John Duncan was the minister of a 
Congregational church at Aberdeen. His mother belonged to the 
Established Church ; his father was a Baptist. His own religious 
position, the theological as distinguished from the ecclesiastical, 
we do not find it easy to determine. “He returned,” we are told 
by his son-in-law, who writes an Introductory Memoir, after a 
rapprochement to the Evangelical Unionists, “to Calvinism.” But 
a Calvinist who made F. W. Robertson his favourite preacher, and 
strongly sympathised with Robertson Smith, not to speak of 
strong liking for Emerson and Channing, is not an easily 
conceivable person. Nor is our perplexity removed when in 
his address as Chairman of the Scottish Congregational Union 
we find him speaking of “our old theory of inspiration by which 
the Divine Being was virtually represented as employing the 
sacred writers as human telephones. (Possibly “our” is used 
here historically.) gut it does not matter much. Beyond all 
doubt John Duncan had the root of the matter in him. He 
began to work on a farm at ten years of age; at fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a gardener, and when his term was expired 


” 


set up for himself, afterwards going to superintend the gardens 


at Errol Park. Then he began to lecture for the Temperance | 


movement. Finally, at the age of thirty, he became joint 
minister of the Congregational church in Albion Street, Aberdeen. 


Here he worked for the rest of his life, becoming, if the verdict of | 


a plebiscite may be trusted, the most popular preacher in a city 
where he had rivals of no mean capacity. The energy and con- 
scientiousness of the man are shown by the fact that for some time 
he carried on a course of study at the University along with his 
ministerial work. It will be readily understood that the Life of 
such @ man is worth reading. Many great qualities come out in 
it, not the least among them being his power of sympathy. 
Scottish ecclesiastical divisions, which are not less effective 
because to a non-Scottish observer they are not always easily dis- 
tinguished, seemed of little account to him. They did not hinder 
his sense of brotherhood. There is much else that might be 
said of him, but we will leave our readers to discover it for 


themselves. 


The Negro Problem. By William P. Pickett. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
10s. Gd. net.) —There are some books which a cautious reviewer is 
more disposed to describe than to criticise, and this is one of them. 
Mr. Pickett deals with the solutions of the negro problem in 
America which are, so to speak, before the world. There is the 

lution of the South, the one, we may say, actually in practice 
Chis is to bring the negro, as far as circumstances make it possible, 
0 virtual slavery. The North proposes to educate him. Mr 
Booker Washington and his friends cherish the hope of elevating 

m till he is able to take his place alongside the white on equal 
rms. And what, it will be asked, is Mr. Pickett’s plan? H 

DI 


ms for it substantially the authority of Abraham Lin 


n 





‘nd itis this,—to remove the negro from his present home, or, 
ther, SOJOL ig-place, in the United States, and start coloni 

r hun, He proposes, to begin with, that all persons born after 
1925—} 


~9—he gives, it will be seen, a long time—shall be excluded | 

nal citizenship; he would forbid all intermarriage of 
and whites; he would prohibit any further immigration 
Having thus rendered their position 
untry untenable, he would remove them. Colonies are to 





rmed, pour and p States are to be founded; if any 
prefer to stay where they are—* de bly to submit,” 









t t and disfranchis« 


its 1t, “ to occupy the position of a sul 


vent of our population ”—t] are to be removed to a reserve, 
they “would be segregated from the white race, and ruled 
nd cared for as wards of the nation.” All this is a little startling; 


| 

but then we have not “a negro problem” to face. What did St. 
Paul mean when he said: “ Wh: there is neither Greek nor 
Jew ..... . Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free” ? 





Hobbes’ Leviathan. 
Smith. (The Clarendon Press. 
introductory essay is only too short. It is, we are given to under- 
stand, but a very small part of a great body of material which he 
had collected by a most diligent study of all that concerned 
Hobbes. It seems that this is not in a condition to be utilised, 


With an Essay by the late W. G. Pogson 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Pogson Smith’s 


a fact which no one who reads this specimen will fail to regret. 
We cannot accept all the writer’s opinions and appreciation He 
is curiously disrespectful to Francis Bacon, for instance, and 
But what he says 


speaks of Machiavelli as a “solemn humbug.” 


about Hobbes, though he is not by any means a Hobbesian, is 
admirable. This edition, reprinted from that of 1551, is well 
worth having,—five hundred and fifty-seven pages of writing as 
racy as one can find in the whole range of English literature for 


half-a-crown. 





British Year Book of Agriculture. (Vinton and Co. 5s. net.)— 
Part I. of this volume, now in its 


3 information about Government Departments, Agricultural 


second year of publication, 






supp 








Societ ‘iations of growers, Kc. In Part IT. we hear about 
| crops, acreage, statistics of livestock, and the like Later on we 
; 
| hear about Agricultural Colleges, regulations as to import, 





, 
Joards, &e. Publications dealing 


administration of Agricultural I 


with the topic are described, and along with a variety of informa- 


tion about cognate matters there is the new feature of an agri- 





cultural “Who's Who.” In 1908 the area of cultivated land in 






Great Britain was diminished by 32,061 acres, four-fifths being in 
England, where the arable area lost 118,118, pastu gaining 
93,062. The wheat grown in Great Britain was 6,223,659, showing 


an average of 32°15 bushels per acre. Canada grew 11,586, 
7 
i 








quarters, or an average of 6,610,147,—i.e., about 14 bushels to the 
acre, British Columbia being at the head with 23 bushel The 
| aver for British India is rather less than 7 ishol N 
| Zealand, on the other hand, shows an average of 27°5 All the 
| other countries of the world fall short of the English return 
except Denmark. Here the figures are such that we cannot but 
| suspect an err 32,171 acres are returned as producing 4,004,672 
bushels, *», 124 per acre. Turning to the oats column, we find 
| an average f 35 bushels, as against the 40°82 for England. If we 
| may venture the conjecture that a “1” has dropped out befor 
the 32,171 (a very sinail figure), we get an average of just ov: 


30 bushel 


Two anthologies, both published by George Bell and Sons, may 
be mentioned t These are The Poetic Old World, Compiled 


by Lucy M. Humphrey, and Poems for Tra Compiled by 


Mary B. J. Dubois (5s. each). There is no small resemblan, 





bety the two volumes; the arrangement differs somewhat; but 
we have no hesitation in recommending both. They are full of 
cood things.——Another anthology may be ment l at the same 
time. It is concerned with flowers, flowers in ¢ ul and ir 


particular. This is The Flowering Field, Compiled by Kate Ursula 


Brock (Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d. net). 





The History Sheet, or Case-Paper System. By Henry J. Aveling, 
and others. (P.58. King and Son. 2s. net.)—T! little volume 
contains five pap read at Poor Law Conferences on tl Cas 


Paper System.” This, to put the matter briefly, is a method of 





organising all the information acquired about Poor Law cases 


is made the authorities have at hand all 


When the applicat 














| they ought to know about the applicant, hi tory, | 
| condition and circums 8, What relatives, liable for support, | 
| may have, and so { 
41 Saints’ « M n. By the Rev. L. H (( 

Mal 2 9S. OU Mr. Hug ha liscl t 

luties of a ] p! by describing his chur \ 
history of the parish to which it is attached. 1 uiding ha 
the unique distinction of possessing a triangular t nd h 


many points of interest, though it has suffered from variou , 


restoration, of course, among them. ‘These details have chietly 





local interest, thoug yw and then they touch a wider issu 

Thomas Horrocks, f instance, who is described as “ intruder 

1650” was a charact tic person whose relation to the pari 

epiton the re history of the time. Mr. Hughes h we 
, a high opinion of the chantry priests. Sir Thomas Mor 

thought differently about them. We would refer 

black list of cleri rs which he will find in “ Let I I 

(1400-1422) just pul i by the Corporation of Londo | 

are between sixty and seventy cases of adultery brought before the 
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Mayor and Aldermen, and nearly fifty are clergymen, almost all of 


them being chantry priests. 





The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. 
“ Prophecy—Pyxis.” (The Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.)—This treble 
section completes Vol. VII., and thus finishes the letters of the 
alphabet “A—Q.” “R” is done down to “ Romanite,” and we 
may calculate that three sections will finish it. This, with the 
portion of “S” which has appeared (“S—Sauce”) will make up 
Vol. VIII. The later portions of “S” and “T—Z” will occupy 
IX., X. Calculating by analogy, we may reckon that the whole 
work will be finished in about forty-eight more sections. So far 
there have been published a hundred and fifty-seven sections, of 
which eighty-one are the work of Sir James Murray alone, with 
nineteen done in collaboration with Dr. Bradley. 





We have received from Messrs. Cassell the first five-and-twenty 
volumes of their series of “Cassell’s Little Classics ” (7d. net each). 
We place the earlier in date in order of time. They are Sir John 
Maundeville’s Voyages and Travels; Utopia, by Sir Thomas More; 
I'he Schoolmaster, by Roger Ascham; A Defence of Poesie, by Sir 
Philip Sidney (with Poems) ; Essays, Civil and Moral, by Francis 
Bacon ; John Evelyn’s Diary; The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I.; Sir 
Roger de Coverley (it would have been well to divide the author- 
ship of the various essays between Addison and Steele); Swift's 
Battle of the Books; Horace Walpole’s Letters; and Rasselas, by 
Samuel Johnson. To the nineteenth century belong The Essays 
of Elia; Heroes and Hero-Worship; Thackeray’s 
Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings; Unto This Last, by John 
Charles Dickens’s Christmas Carol, and The Chimes: 
together, we have Milton’s Earlier Poems’ 


Four Georges : 


Ruskin ; 
Putting the poetry 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Scott’s Marmion, a selection of 
Poems by Wordsworth, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, and 
Tennyson’s Poems, selected, of course, from the work that is 


(It would certainly be a great advantage 
to all an author’s work a simul- 

There is 
it is lawful 
worth printing.) in the drama we 
Plays and Sheridan's Plays. We have to chronicle some 
additions to “The People’s Library” (same publishers). In the 
department of “ Belles-Lettres” we have The Four Georges, by 
W. M. Thackeray; The Crown of Wild Olive, and The Ethics of the 
Dust, by John Ruskin; The Sketch Book, by Washington 
and George Borrow’s Lavengro. In fiction there are The House of 
the Seven Gables, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Black Tulip, by 
Alexandre Dumas; Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park; and The Master 
of Ballantrae, by R. L. Stevenson. The price is 8d. net each vol. 
——We may mention at the same time the first number of the 
Bicentenary Edition of Boswell’s Johnson, Edited by 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 6d. net). The edition is to be com- 
n; the 


out of copyright. 
if it were possible to give 
taneously expiring copyright. 
to say that the part which 

Finally, 


1 great temptation 
© print is the best 
have Goldsmith’s 


t 





Irving i 


Roger Ingpen 


pleted in twenty —— It is needless to praise this editi 
illustrations alone make it a creat success. 


New Epirions.—In the new issue of 
of Geography” (E. Stanford, 15s.), appearing under the general 


“ Stanford’s Compendium 


editorship of Sir Clements R. Markham, we have Central and 
South America, by A. H. Keane, LL.D., Vol. I. Dr. Keane’s book 
first appeared in 1900; not a little has been done since that date in 
exploration (for which South America offers a very large field) and 
Dr. Keane takes account of all this, and has brought 
his book up to date-——Words and Places. By the Rev. Isaac 
Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D. (G. Routledge and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Taylor’s book 
was first published forty-five years ago; a second edition was called 

Naturally there have been many 
and additions which Dr. Palmer has 
By A. E. 


resurveying. 


Taylor. 


for in the following year. 
occasions for the corrections 
yplied. England’s Duty to her Merchant Seamen. 


Gay. (Sands and McDugall.) 
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LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S V WATCHES AND cLocKs 





= Three Gran 1 Prizes an d Gold Medal, Fran 
APPOINTMENT : ox! ibition. The « al y Grand Prize awarded 
h ty for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. he only Grand Prize awarded for 


Ships’ ial 
NEW CATALOGUE fres on application. 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Euohamaes zc 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, Vian, Secretary. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers _—_ Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


ROWLAND’S MACASS AR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 





suenarees the Hair, 


Beautiges the Hair. 

Preve its Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/- 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWL AND’S, 67 Hattos GaxpeEx, Loxp x. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
WANT ANY WOOD? 


Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


18 Devonshire Square, London. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
end Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
& special staff of highly skilled workmon. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


mn gulators, Chronographs, and | 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hzap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

~~" by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which fs limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s ineome) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy helders, 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, tore ther with Proposal Forins 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on ny lication to any ts — 
Company's Odices or Agents, ROBE RT LE WIS, General Maun: 





HELEN MATHERS 
HAS JOINED 


GILL & REIGATE, Ltd, 
AS 


DECORATIVE 
ADVISER. 
Consultations daily—i1o to 4 
AT 


73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 








BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-freo. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTADLISHED 176 


38 KING SVREET, Covent GARDEN. 


MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb ) Growere, oePTroRD, Lonpon, 8.£. 


QOCIE TY FOR T HE - ABOL ITION OF VIVISECT! ON, 
Ne] 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.”” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bac/ericlogy, 
March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordan 
College, Khartoum—was e certain febrile disease of the mule, Five dogs and 
four monkeys, besides various other animals, were ased :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23. Ina few days it begon to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropeical, and aleo 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
seemel very ill and weak, and there was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very 
thirsty. On February 20 it died.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS ro Tue 80C IETY GRATEFULLY ACEROWL EDGED. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and rhould 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 




















Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters shou'd be 
addressed to Tus Pubiisusrr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Lond . 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


dl BE LET FURNISHED. 
SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; large 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 

Careful tenant required, 

Apply to— 


MESSRS. TROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Coss WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in January next, a FORM MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY 
and MATHEMATICS. Degree or equivalent and good experience essential. 
Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to £100.—Apply, on or before 
the Ist November, 1909, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, 
Camborne, F. R. PASCOE, 

Secretary to the County Committee, 
Education Office, Truro, 11th October, 1909. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
CAMELFORD COUNTY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER in January to teach Mathematics, 
Science, and English Subjects. A Graduate in Science with experience 
essential. Sports a recommendation, Salary £120, rising by annual increments 
of £5 to £160.—Apply on or before the 27th October, 1509, to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School, Camelford, 

Education Office, Truro, F. B. PASCOE, 

6th October, 1909. Secretary to the County Committee. 


PikKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED for the HIGHER ELEMENTARY COUNCIL SCHOOL for 
BOYS, a MASTER to teach FRENCH and the usual English subjects; one 
who has spent some time in France preferred. Salary £10 in addition to the 
ordinary Scale for Assistant-Teachers, under which Scale previous service and 
a third vear of Training are considered, and additional payments made for 
extra qualifications. Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered 
a disqualification.—For forms of application, which should be returned at 
once, apply to ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

llth October, 1909. 











J NiveesiItTY OF MANCHESTER. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR 
and ASSISTANT LECTURER in ZOOLOGY, now vacant in consequence of 
the appointment of Dr. F. W. Gamble to the Chair of Zoology in Birmingham. 
Details as to the emoluments of the post and further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. Applications must be sent in 
before Monday, October 25th. 


STAFFORD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at Christmas, University Degree (or 
equivalent Certificate) indispensable. Present salary (depending partly ou 
capitation fees) about £200. 

Buildings, erected by county, opened in 1907. 

Further information and application forms (which are to be returned by the 
30th October) may be obtained from GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., Clerk to the 
Governors, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED on January Ist, 1910, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specially qualified 
in Geography (Diploma of Oxford School of Geography desirable but not 
essential). Must also be qualified to take English. Good High School experi- 
ence essential. Salary £19%0.—Apply on prescribed form before October 20th 
to DIRECTOR OF EDU‘ ATION, Warwick. 

‘DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED in January, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Degree (or 
equivalent) and experience essential. Salary £120-£150 (non-resideaut), according 
to gualifications.—Apply te the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}), Lith November. 
The date specified is the latest at whiah applications can be received. The 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 























ADY, of good Social Position living Cheshire, WISHES, 

4 for the sake of COMPANIONSHIP, to NBET with LADY to live with 
her. Expenses shared.—‘‘ M.,’’ Dunham Grange, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

KE XCELLENT OPENING for young educated MAN 

A with 2£2,000-£3,000 in an OLD-ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION. One 

who has had experience of the business or literary end would find this a good 





——___ 
OUNTY O F LONDOy, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of a PERSO) 
competent to DEVELOP and CO-ORDINATE the WORK of CHIT DRE | 
CARE COMMITTEES responsible for the selection and feeding of nee EN’ 
children in districts throughout London. Applicants should have had 
siderable experience in social work, with special reference to children, Gai 
“Tho taveen eqpetuted All bo soquived to give hte ¢ * 
‘he person appointed wi requi give his (or her) whole tj 
ome of the obttee. tn cl ote . ) whole time to the 

e appointment wi of a temporary nature, and for the peri 
date of commencement to 3lst December, 1910, and the asley Gan prom the 
a week. “ 
Segmestians should be made on the official Form, to be obtained upon appli 
tion from the Education Officer, London County Council, Education Ofiew, 
peg ay mg haf — they must be returned not later the 
a.m. on Saturday, 23r ctober, 1909, accom ied by copies . 
than three testimonials of recent date, - - — Of not fewer 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ M,” and a stam 
and addressed envelope —_ be aes wit be hel Ped 

Canvassing, either direc ly or indirectly, wi eld to be a disqualificaz: 

: G. L. Gomme tion 


for employment, a 
vlerk of the 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., Council, 
llth October, 1909, 


OUNTY OF LONDO, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
oppetetnet as ENGLISH MISTRESS in connection with the TRADE aaj 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS for GIRLS, at the L.C.C, Paddingtog 
Technical Institute, Saltram Crescent, W., at a salary of £120 a year, rising 
annual increments of £6 to a maximum of £150 a year. 7 

Applications should be made on Form T.17, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the [Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they mugt 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 23rd October, 1909, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject mngt 
be endorsed “‘T.1,” and a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope must be 
enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be had to bes 

i 3. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Counei, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
13th October, 1909, 


TON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING. —THE 
MOST PROFITABLE BRANCH OF MODERN FARMING, 4 
Gentleman Farmer and his Son, having built up a business in the Midlands, 
modelled on the most advanced scientific lines with the approval and support 
of many medical men, have from time to time a VACANCY for a PUPIL, who 
must be well educated in order that he can thoroughly appreciate the methods 
used, A Bulb Farm is also run in conjunction; arrangements can be made for 
him to live in their comfortable country house.—Apply, giving references, to 
FP, IMPEY and SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northield, Worcestershire. 





disqualification for employment, 





YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
BECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
“‘j Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


(ys TLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capita 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTUBAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, B.C, 
*Phone: 14832 Central. 














HE ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the oni 
Scholarships propose to AWARD during the year 1910 ONE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, tenable at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of Universit 
Education as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees an 
approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of a 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of APRIL, 1910. 

Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the ages of 18 and % 
years, and must have attended a school in which religious instruction i 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
eaid Borough. 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on 
or after Ist day of January, 1910, and must be returned not later than 


15th day of March, 1910, 
REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 


ES TFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). . 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, wi 
effered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. : 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 
For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholarships, apply to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.W. 


T. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
-) (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
fer 1909-10, ‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools’’), History, Geography, 
Philosophy, Languages, Science, &, The Classes, under the dir rection of an 
houorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of hig 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students. 
Preparation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectul 
to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


B® Bakers” COLLEGE. 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 











DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. ‘ 
University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, unaer 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appow 
and there are facilities for Research. 





opportunity. ullest references required. NO AGENTS,—Address, Box 6631, 
Yilling’s, 125 Strand, 


Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 








lic. 
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I 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


Faculties -— ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, ee ag JAY. Mie! 
{CE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, ning, 
APPLIED SCIENC nyt ° > ° 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 





“ ivi inf ation may be obtained free from 
Prospectuses giving full inform y "WwW. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EY ROAD, ne. oun 
‘Mistress—Miss G. TARLETO) G, M.A. (Dublin) 
te of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medigval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
(ate RDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hasley Boad (next door to tie School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pre 4 for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

nF ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c, 


Soren Lon PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A 


| -epmmta HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGL 
Head 








President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiob , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. E : : 
ReALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M veo, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





S = MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON,. 
Prospectus on application. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to £6 6s. aterm, School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 Sa. to £2 2s. a torm. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambri Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
” Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2isr, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

and bracing; 500 feet qhovs exe level. Good School Buildings, Education on 

Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if Sesired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 


| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp to DECEMBER 20rn. 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGAETH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, pute Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

, ing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHTRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 

BRAINTREE, 


paseo HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern educa- 
tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 
House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, &c, Vacancy 
for sisters; reduced fees, 
K ELLFIELD, BEtERr®eO &. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F, YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Sexior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms poepered for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
BRISTOL. 


fT. HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Hichest Educational Advantages. 
































[FESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Bxaminations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion eupesiteg Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
38 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


ps EHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.t— The 

above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTBY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst, 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Mi TRI N. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


. BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, November th. 

















j ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY, 


EWLYN AND PENZANCE. 
A School directed by NORMAN GARSTIN, R.B.C., R.0.1., 
for DRAWING and PAINTING from the Life, also for Landscape, 
For particulars, apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance, 
REOPENS NOVEMBER Isr. 


WPEECH AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years of age. dults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR BEADING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and p!aying- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ING@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on 

DECEMBER list to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-housee.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. KE. WATSON, M.A. (Oron.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Junior Department in separate building. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER l6th, 17th, 18th, 1909, 
Values £70 to £25. For Particulars apply BURSAR. 


SOQOHOOL, 




















“LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January lth, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


RrpAu MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G, OSBORN, M.A, 
For farther particulars apply to HEAD MA STER, 

















UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY. — GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Thecretical. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES JONES. 

Y PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands, —— differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 
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RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL, 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACK WARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, heasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, kc. Good Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe —_ by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S., F.C.S. 








C HRIS?T’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heap-Master :— 
F. W. AVELING, M.A, B.Se. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

J tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 

attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 

and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 

numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


4 SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March 


Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
E 











RK HAMS TED BO0OHOO LL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
enior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS PER, School House. 








\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1564. 
—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
t is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 


gravel soil. 
Boys ly PRINCIPAL for Prospec tus. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
“Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


Sa apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Sherborne. 


P RIVATE TUITION. 
Mr 


s 
r 


OSBORNE, 








ousce 





CROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
Mr. J. V. LISTER, M.A., RECEIVES afew PUPILS requiring individual 
attention. 


Special advantages for delicate or backward Boys. 4 





SS thn eee F 

\ Laty ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Large house and grounds, close to sea. Special 
“are given to delicate boys. Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUGHES, 
Salcombe Hill House. 


Coaching. 








FOREIGN. 
(yal CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Sin , Organ, Violin, and Violoncel) Sketching, Art 





















Classes, German, Opvortunities for every form of t@y enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
KECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
n. Beaatif souse with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthicst part 
Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


y 
’ 






sris, near the Bois, 


octeur Blanche, Paris. 

1 IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Pbh.D., 
ERITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 

Address: ERITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

B EBRICH-WJIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE. 
Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilbelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 

ung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fabnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For English Boys: Prepa- 

ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 

in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 


YERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa inks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr O3 IRER, Niessen Rem perhof, Coblentz, Germany. 
| )! SSELDORF.—MEDICAL MAN can TAKE 
BOARDERS. Refined family life; terms moderate.—Dr. MAUK, 
¢ 


Schadow :r usse 31, Diaaseldorf. ad 
H4 NNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.— First-class EDUCA- 
Musi 
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TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Rabmkor®, 


GERMANY. 
STRASSE 9", 
and Families, 


c, Painting. 
Dp RESDEN 4, 
PENSION KOCH, MUNCHNER 
Refined home for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Best references. 


Convenient, healthy situation. Moderate terms. 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
} PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
-NTRY residest in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
*«. Six Resident Governesses. Whole Term-Boarders, 
# evineas a Term.— Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. 
i UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 
Gd International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 
ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning ruages, Italian, French, 
German, &c. Musie and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will Le gisdly forwarded.—#rau BARIFFI-BBRISCHY. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGH, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, bygiene, acalysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 


















as 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND 
ry BOYS and GIRLS, ABROAD for 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, havi an inti 
the BEST SCHOOLS oy timate knowledge of 





and TUTORS in this co 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their oa the 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full partic 4 


reliable and highly recommended establishments, hi 


lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, end at bape 


idea of the feces to be paid. ive some 
PATON’S LIST GF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909 
red cloth, 23,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustratin PP» 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 © 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. : aise Street, 
ae ae ae _ aa aa 4 . . ey 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of harge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locali dics ired 
fees, &c.) to . . estan 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which ; 
have personally inspected. they 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
red, 


7 DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thri 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
ye eo ee oe eee 
See re for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND anj 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs. 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please stat, 
pupils” ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fee 
desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridgs 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


Oper Fo ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced. “THE" SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Lid., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Browygz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


Street, W. 











ryNO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c, 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Masags 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


. FANGO DI 





BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


—o DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT 
; AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE. 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Canrenter, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of it 
southern exposure.” 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
PROPRIETOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


216 16s—GREECE, HAIFA (for GALILEE and for 
C DAMASCUS), JAFFA (for JERUSALEM and BETHLEHE™®M), ALEX- 
ANDRBIA (for CAIRO), NAPLES and MARSEILLES, October 22nd 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W: 
LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 
beg to announce that they have secured the entire accommodation @ 
the following hotels for the Winter Season for 
SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, CURLING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING. 
MONTANA PALACE; VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, the seven principal hotels; 
MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels; ST. BEATENBERG, two hotels ; 
KANDERSTEG, Hotel Victoria; WENGEN, four hotels; LENZERHELE, 
Kurhaus; BALLAIGUES, GBAND HOTEL AUBEPINE, &c. 


For Illustrated Handbook, apply to the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W-_ 











: . “aageecey ° } 
LG ERIA.—Miss BISHOP is arranging a smal’ 
SOCIAL PARTY of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen for NOVEMBER 12th 
visiting also Tunisia, Kabylia, and Desert of Zibau. Inclusive feet 
References exchanged. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 





———— 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manage 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHABES; 
5% paid since 1899. 
P.B.H.A.. Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
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aS 
RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
te, where judicious investment will return from 10% to .—For 
yes] estate, where. jue Tessrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGLTEN, Lonsdale 
full North Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Bankers: Dank of B.N.A, 
serene Rev, Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 
pe . nana 
URMA.—MONEY can be profitably INVESTED in 
Burma on first mortgage of real property at 8 per cent. interest or in 
hase of land where judicious investment returns good rental and a possible 
“ se of value in a few years < 30 to 4 per cent. Sums fF my or — 
. ‘ ited for 12 months certain at 6 per cent., or for 9 months 
7 wo annum.—BURN and BURN, Agents, Phenix Insurance 
Company, 3 Street, Rangoon. Bankers: Bank of Burma. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman : His Grace the Duke 

of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 

NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bauk, 16 St. James's 
Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


TRFPeEeWwSast eR a © 


QUICKLY AND CAREFULLY DONE ON GOOD PAPER, 
from 7d, per 1,000 words, 














References from leading London Publishers, 


Miss B. G. BLAXELLE, 
clo Messrs. King-Potter, Clements & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


MYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
<Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


UTHORS !—Typewriting accurately & promptly executed 

by educated operators with best machines at standard rates; MSS. over 

10,00 words, 10d. per 1,000; under 10,000, 1s. per 1,000, French & German MSS, 

ls. 6d. per 1,000; ‘orrespondence 1}d r r folio of 72 words. Carbon copies half 
price.—Misses KNIGHT and CALLUM, 43 Idlecombe Road, Tooting, $8. W. 


Trow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 














Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“LE,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
mane a cee, Rtas 
APILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
"j —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferirg from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Teunis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


F UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &., 


st-free. 
"inden Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 7478 Oxford Street, London, W. 





LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. EROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or ofer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Varicty.—Parcels at 

2s., 28. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 

for Cooking. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write first 
for Descriptive List and full particulars. 

MITRE FISH CO. (Dept 














5), Grimsby. 
] EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


(HOCEROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandrivgham. Guaranteed by PE. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who pew yed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1895. 

recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 


~Tins 1/3, 2,3, 46.—HOWARTH & PAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
M¥sic AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 


a ensures promptnees, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postase. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MUBDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C,; and at Birmingham, Brighton Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 














WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL, 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 22 Cockspur Street, 8S.W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allienburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
on i easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
tavalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








BURBERRYS'’ URBITOR 


appeals irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 
advantages to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
proofed Overcoat confers on all who go out of doors, regardless 
of weather conditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 
safeguard, satisfying the most fastidious standards of taste 
and physical ease. 


“Proof without Heat” 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which r sists 
rain-storms, however severe, and maintains a healthfu! bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Bu: berry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability 


Matchless for Service. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose, 


BURBERRYS 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 
30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON. 10 Svd. Malesherbes, PARIS, 
BUENCS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE, 


SERVANTS’ 





LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence, 


Tetecrams: “ LIveRrYiixe.” Teizersoxe; 88 Vicront, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace anc safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and Improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption cf Univereal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 














2 s. d. | 2 s. 4, 
Ton, Vice-Presidents 25 © O| Members one _ »- W100 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 0} Associates, with Litereture 
Members a — _ 1 1 0} and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the ‘I orial } e is at half. 


‘ 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions « 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UN 


GEORGE F. SHEE, MM.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Commun s 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Epiror, bué 
to the Punuisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ITED KINCOOM, 
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COLMAN’S 


MUSTARD 


The “tingle” of a cold 
bath: that indescribable 
feeling of refreshment 


for the 
Bath = 


from head to foot 
—you can get it with 
better and more invigorating effect from 
a hot or tepid bath to which a couple 
of tablespoons or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD have been added. It 


refreshes and never fails. 





— : 


As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Iibeumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 5d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chiorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 63d. per 1 oz. Packet 


ts. 1d. g 2 y # Tin 
2s. 2d. oso 4s: - 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





es 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srxrctator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that thie book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) 
should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, “The Thrush” Office, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxues, Loxpow. Codes: Usticopg and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cewrrat 1515); 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marra 3601), W., LONDON. 








Pp. x. + 492. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
HE MORPHIA HABIT 
and its Volun Renunciation, 
By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. Cute. 
London; BAILLIERE, TINDALL and COX, 8 enrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
] ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
W calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Waward FitzGerald’s Works,7 vols., £6 8s., for £3 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols. 
hf. calf pt, £A4a.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Naval Chronicle, 16 vols., Portraits, &., £3 3s.,1799; Hawkins and Kenyon’ 
Silver Coins England, 1847, 35s. ; Rowlandson’s Tours Dr. Syntax, colo’ 

lates, 3 vols., £3 $s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols, £5 5e.; Alice im 
Yonderland and 4 others, edit. de luxe, illus. by Rackham, Dulac, and Heath 
Robinson, 5 vols., 212 12e.; La Nu au Théétre, 254 illus. by Drs. Witkowski 








Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


and Nass, 30s., Paris.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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HOME LIFE IN IRELAND 


BY «= 


(MILLS & BOON) 


ROBERT LYND 


DAILY MAIL says :—“ This book is one of the most entertaining written recently 
upon Ireland, and should do much to advance the knowledge and anderstanding of 
the English concerning the ways of the people of the Emerald Isle.” 


OBSERVER says:—“ The book is sincere, admirable, and vivacious from 


beginning to end.” 


EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS says :—“ Interesting from cover to cover.” 








FROM THE BOOK |HOME LIFE 


—_— 


The Irish Pig 


| 


One has heard so much of the pig as an inmate H 


of the Irish home that one is almost inclined to | 


put it down asa myth, so comparatively rare asizht 
is it in the thirty-two counties. Thousands of Irish 
people believe that the household pig is ouly an 
English music-hall joke, for they have never seen 
guch a thing. 

It is only in poor and unsheltered places, indeed, 
that it is ever to be found, and then in the cold, 
stormy times of winter. If in those shrill nights 
and days the pig isadmitted to the comfort of the 
bearth it by no means follows that the house is 
turned into a pigsty. The pig is not neceszarily a 
dirtier animal than the dog, but can be equally 
accustomed to habits of cleanliness. I knew a most 
refined and wealthy lady who kept a pig as a pet. 


Trish Love-Making 


Irish matchmaking is a distinct institution. Itis 
not an unheard-of thing im rural Ireland for the 
woman never to have seen the man she is going to 
marry until he calls at her father’s house to take 
away the dowry. Cases have been known where 
the girl has not set eyes on her husband till the 
marriage morning. The marriage is frequently 
arranged without any reference to her tastes and 
wishes. 

Her father comes home one evening and tells her 
that he has got a husband for her, and she can but 
wait in patience and wonder till the young man calls, 


Stories and Superstitions 


In some parts of the country a beast which 
causes most exquisite terror is one which I always 
heard called in my childhood by the name of the 


mankeeper, 


| 





| variance with the truth. 


IN IRELAND 


deals with Irish Facts, 
Manners, and Customs, and 
describes Irish Farm Life, 
Marriages, Food, Schools, 
Servants, Priests and 
Parsons, &c., &c. It is 


published by - - -|MILLS & BOON 


(“ The Veil” Publishers) 
HOME LIFE 
IN IRELAND 


is written from the inside, 
not the outside point of 
view, and begins by show- 
ing that the ordinary idea 
of an Irishman is at total 


‘It is published by - -|MILLS & BOON 


It is, I think, something about the size of a frog, | 


and it haunts spring wells. I know that when I 
wasachild I never got down on my knees before a 
couutry well for a drink of water without looking 
carefully to see whether the eye of this small 
monster was anywhere watching me. 

If a mankeeper catches you drinking out of a 
well he always makes straight for your mouth, and 
no matter how tight you may close it, he will ferce 


his way in, Salt, they say, is the only thing with | 


which the evil thing can be forced into the open 
world again, 


The American Wake 


This is held in the west in honour of those 
emigrating to America, It is a strange mixture 
of dancing and sudden lamentation which con- 
tnues all through the night. It is not without 
Significance that so funereal a name should be 
given to these emigration ceremonies, To be in 
a Connemara station when « migrants are going off 
by train is one of the most torturing experiences 
that I know, 

hen it isa girl that is going off she is almost 
carried along the platform, and the shrill lament 
that she raises when the train comes in is as 
horrible as though she were keening her dead, 


— 





(The “Mary up at Gaffries” 


HOME LIFE Publishers) 


IN IRELAND 


should be read by every 
one interested in the 
Emerald Isle. It is pub- 


lished by - - - -|MILLS & BOON 


(The“ Cardillac” Publishers) 








And can be obtained at every good Book- 
seller’s shop for 8s. net, or post-free for 
Ss. 5d. Every Library has a good stock 
of this interesting book. 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 
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A STRIKING NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A POOR MAN’S HOUSE,” 


“Longshore Sketches” (in the Wast- 
minster Gazette), **Seems So” (in the 
Spectator), &e., &c. 





THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS 


Standard.—“ This is a very striking book. There 
is no getting away from it. You may dislike it; 
you may even hate it; you may call it ‘ vulgar’ and 
* sordid,’ and even ‘ horrible,’ but the fact remains 
that many weeks after it is finished you will 
rememler it. Incidents and people will creep out 
of your brain. It is a book that stands, in a year of 
very considerable achievement, quite by itself amongst 
modern fiction. The satire that there has been of 
late has not been vehement Here at last is an 
honest, strong piece of work.” 


THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ An interesting and in 
many ways remarkable book. The plot is suff- 
ciently extravagant to promise enjoyment to the 
reader in search of a sensation......a realism which 
is sharp and bitter enough, but which grips its 
subject close and presents it to the life. There 
never has been a picture so ruthless and so photo- 
graphic of the dull monotony of a country town, 
and the narrowly pretentious and meanly sordid 
round of gossip and tippling and furtive sinfulness 
in which its inhabitants’ existence lies.’ 


THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Morning Post.—*He reveals a mind fertile in 
ideas and an inventive imagination, and he has a 
clean and vigorous style It is a work of extra- 
ordinary promise and very real interest, and the 
world will read it with enjoyment.” 


THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Westminster Gazette.—‘ A whimsical and mordant 
satire .....His picture of life in the country town of 
Trowh mury is vivid and brilliant. The dull and deep 
potations of its petty magnates, the intolerable 

stuffiness of its home life, affect us as things seen 
and felt. Mr. Reynolds is hardly inferior to Mr. 
Wells in depicting the sordidness of this kind of 


life.”’ 
THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Observer.—" A wild and wonderful tale...... When 
all is said, ‘ The Holy Mountain’ is a remarkable 
achievement. Side by side with the rush, heat, and 
hysteria of the London scenes is a masterly descrip- 
tion of life in Trowbury, life that ‘ flows like a river 
of treacle with flies in it, and occasional alcoholic 
eddies." Here the characters are drawn with the 
most extraordinary skill worthy to rank with the 
creatious of some of the createst novelists. There 
is no nightmare here, but keen observation, truth, 
and complete understanding.” 


THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Nation.—** Mr. Stephen Reynolds has produced a 
book which, though less valuable than ‘A Poor 
Man's House,’ is scarcely less original. The two 
books, taken together, form a social document of 
some completeness......An audacious and vigorous 
onslaug! ht on the most staring ee 
political, religious, philanthropic, and journalistic, 
of the spirit of humbug in English life. 


Morning Leader,—“ Weak and uninspired,” 


THE 


HOLY MOUNTAIN 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


Daily News.—* Mr. Reynolds is a vivacious, ener- 
getic writer, full of ideas, audacious in asse 
hem An extremely clever, spirited, and unf: 
ingly entertaining work .....He is a writer to be 
reckoned with, vehement, thoughtful, quick in his 
perceptions, fertile in ideas.’ 


At «all Booksellers’ ane ¥ &vartee, 6s. 


——— 


Bei nd Edition of oR POOR MAN MAN’S HOUSE” 
Now Ready. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Pepton 
COCOA 


will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious, 
In is. 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER'S 
Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp,, 
143 York Road, London, N, 





“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent writs 
a ee Boot " Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Engen, 


Tz PSTAIRS and DOW N STAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 0s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, V ictoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 














May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d, 











May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





—— 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
weal te 146 83 


P 
Bei FER 


this wine will be found 
wine usually sold at much her 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cage 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in win 


JAMES SMITH AND Co, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester; 26 Market Street, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, LTD, 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


17/6 99 





d 
CAMBRIC ‘tice "20 °° | rai 
3/6 ,, | Gents’ 3, 





Th Irish ened 

POCKET wonvsor ¢-Cussrm bt 
world wide f fame.” 

EAMELES. PRICF HANDKERCHIEFS, 





Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinng 
IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz, a le Cloths, 4 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards 54 


Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each, Real Irish Line 
Sheeting, , fully b bleac! hed, 2 yams wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Roller “Toweling 


Sony) ples and 
Price Lists DAMASK Clothe a wh 


Post Free. 
per doz, 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/444. each, Fin 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 11jd. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 

LINER, 


TABLE novt 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples showdby 


sent to » <0 P Sonnets. PLACE, OLFAS. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 











Single Copies obtainable from, and Sw. 
scriptions received by, Tum Oxp Corvm 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tm 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and & 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27h 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penw 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Ta 


Messrs, 


SuspscriepTion News Company, 47 Dy 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tua Hanow 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Stree 
West, Canada ; 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tus ANGI 


American Booxse.tine Depot, Port Said; 


GaLIGNANI’s Lisrast, 


Toronto, Wa. Dawson 


and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Tow’. 





Subscriptions only received by GorDo¥ 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Drisbans 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Cot 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS 
Christchurch ; H. Barnure anp ComPAst 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckiey, Au -kland ; 
and C. W. Riaxy, Adelaide, 
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To be Published on Thursday, October 21, 


LADY ST. HELIER’S 
MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier). 


With Illustrations, 1 v 1. demy Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 





New 6s. Novels. 
A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. By A. ©. 


FarguHai 
THE & SEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Eprru 
RicKeRT. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER. By Janu Warpte. 
THE MYST ERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 


Ry Gaston LE! 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Illustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 


ThecOTTAGE HOMES of ENGLAND 


Drawn by Heven Aut ERS OMNES Oy CRNA 
With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates from Pictures never before 
Reproduced. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. Also an Edition 


de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, handsomely bound, with the 
Plates artistically mounted, £2 2s. net. 


EO ttn GAR SRETT: a Memoir. 


int Editor of Ruskin’s Works, &e. With 


Pr ort if ,lve 1. demy 8v« », cloth, 10s, Gd. net. 
The Tin “Mr. Cook has discharged 1 task, not only with pe rf t taste 
pathy, but with rei wtistic skill, Alike fre the tical and 
from the personal } t of vi ir. Cook has done his work most adm rably.”* 





THE LIFE OF 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart. 


By Gsorex Smautey, M.A., Author of “Studies of Men,” 
te. With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


ac. 


TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 


Lectures by Henry Montaau Buruer, D.D., D.C.L., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown S8vo, 6s. net. 
7S ndard ‘The Master of Trinity @iscourses in most nbac wrhinge 


fashion on John Bright, General G« rdon, an d other representative En hmen,”’ 


TEN YEARS OF GAME- KEEPING. 


Ry Owen Jones. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 
8ro, 10s. 6d. net. 


Ohserver.—'* A fascinatin< ho »k, full of the sense of the open air.”” 
Yorkshire Post,—** A look that everyone with a liking for the sport of the 
fields should be glad to 1 lL Phe pr tical man \ Li de tect in this book the 


hand of a man who knows his subject thoroug 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 


ry J. O. P. Branpv. Illustrated by W. D. Srearanr. 
”, dium By ‘15s. net. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR 


EAST. Including a Visit to the Manchurian Battlefields. 
By M: jor H. H. Avstin, C.M.G., D.8.0., R.E., Author of 
“With Me icdona! aoe in Uganda.” With Illustrations and Maps, 
demy Svo, lds. net. 

New Book hie the Author of “‘ My Rock Garden.’ 


IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. Ry 


ReainaAtp Farrer. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cheaper Edition, with Additional Rhymes and Pictures. 


RUTHLESS RHYRIES for HEART- 


LESS HOME By Col. D. Strramer (Captain Harry 
Graham), With. Mus “-* ions by G. Garuorne-Harpy. 
Oblong crown Svo, paper oards, 2s, 6d. net 


To be Published Next Week, 


An _ rtant Historical Work in Three Volumes to be issued at 
intervals of sie months. Vol. I. will be published on October 21. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (1801-19600). 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwe t, Dart., P.C., Author 
of ‘The Life of Wellington,” &. Vol. L., from 1801 to 1832. 
Wit > Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. net, 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G. F. ABBOTT, 
Author of “The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia,” &c. Tlus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF 

SCOTLAND. By W. L. Catprrwoop, Inspector of Fisheries 

) the Fishery Board for Scotland. With MDlustrations and 

ut aps of Principal Rivers, 1 vol. demy —_ 21s. net. Also a 
Larg ge-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 2s. net, 





Los’cn: EDWARD ARNOLD, 43 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 


1. UNIFORM EDITION, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 

2. POCKET EDITION, on India Paper, limp leather, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

3. EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 775 copies), Hand-made 
Paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 
By Walter Jerrold. With Ilustrations “ad Hugh ‘Thomsen, 
anda Map. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s 

[ Highways and By ways Series. 


The Forest Lovers. Maurice Hewlett. 
With 16 Miustrations in Colour by A. 8. Hartrick. 8vo, 5s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. 


Stradella: an Old Italian Love Tale. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 


The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa N. 


Carey. 

Annual of the British School at Athy ens. 
No. XIV. ion 1907- 1908. With numerous Lilustra- 
tions, Super-royal Bvo, 2 5s. net. 

CONTEN Excavations at Sparta, 1908: R M. Dawkins, J. P. 


Droop, J. Farrell, A. M. Woodward, G. Dickins, A. J. B. Wace, 
F, W. Hasluck—Hierapolis Sy riae: D. G. Hogarth—Excava- 
tions at Zerélia, Thessaly : J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, M. 5. 
Thompson ‘Notes on the rhode dee Phthiotis : W. Voll- 
graff—Excavations at Rhitséna, in Boeotia: R. M. Burrows, 
r.. a Ure South-Eastern Elements in the Pre-historic 
Civilization of Servia: M. M. Vassite—Cretan Palaces and 
Acgean Civilization, 1V.: D. Mackenzie. 


Esthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic, ‘Translated from the 
Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon.) 
8vo, 10s. net. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain. By W. Burton, M.A., & R. L. Hobson, 
B.A. Mlustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


*.* Prospectus post-free on application, 


The Two Empires: the Church and the 
Worid. Being Lectures on Early 
Church History. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late 


Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, Gs, 


Early Church History to A. D. 313. By 
Professor Henry Melvill Gwatkin, Author of “Selections 
from Early Writers Dlustrative of Church History to the 
Time of Constantine.” 2 vols. 8vo, Tis net. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. 
A Study of Primitive Christian Teach- 
ing. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the Un iversity of Cambria re. 8Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Essays on Some Biblical Questions of 
the Day. By Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius 


Professor of Divinity. S8vo, 12s. net. 


Confirmation in the Apostolic Age. By 
Frederic Henry Chase, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Globe Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


A Latin Anthology. With Photogravur re Fr ynit 
piece, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, full gilt eae nd 
gilt edge, 8s. 6d. net [Gol den Treasu) ys ies. 


The New New York. A Commentary on the 
Place and the People. By John C. Van Dyke. IDlustrated 
by Jose soph P Pe *nnell. 8vo, 17s. net. 











The Picturesque Hudson, Written and 
Illustrated ed by cLI LON _JOHNSON, Globe 8vo, Ss. net. 
A Text-Book of Psychology. By Edw ard 


Bradford Titchener. Part I. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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LAST DAY 
OF THE 


Great Sale of Surplus Books 


A’ 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 


HUNDREDS OF BARCAINS STILL TO BE HAD. 


STRIKING EXAMPLES: 


The Complete Works of Dickens. 
21 vols. MTlustrated by Fred Barnard. Half-Calf extra, 
published at 147s. New Copies, during the Sale, 75s. 


The First Fifty Years of Punch, 
In twenty-five quadruple volumes, with “The History of Punch,” 
by M. H. Spielmann, published £35 6s. Sd., bound in Full 
Morocco, £12. 

(Fumed Oak Bookcase, to hold the Set, may be had for £2.) 


Orders posted to-day (Saturday) will be accepted at the 
Special Sale Prices. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, W. 
The Largest Bookshop in the World. 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE 


Announces an Important Book 
on South Africa 


THE NORTHWARD TREK. 


The Story of the Making of Rhodesia. 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


Illustrated with Maps and Photographs, medium 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 10s. 6d. net. 











AND 
FOUR FINE NOVELS AT 6s. 


JOHNNY LEWISON. 


By A. E. JACOMB, Author of “The Faith of His Fathers.” 
[Second Edition preparing. 


CONFESSIONS TO MY WIFE. 


Translated from the French of Henge pe Noussayxz by M. HARRIET 
M. CAPES. 


The WOOD CARVER of ’LYMPUS 


Dy MARY E. WALLER. [Second Edition preparing, 


THE ATTIC GUEST. 


By ROBERT KNOWLES, Author of “St. Cuthbert’s of the West,” &. 


3 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
OURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. LXXII, Part III. 30th September, 1909, Price 5s, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 

Great Britain’s Capital Investments in Other Lands. By George Paish. 
(With Discussion.) 

Bupee Prices in India, 1870 to 1908, with an Examination of the Causes 
Leading to the Present High Level of Prices, By Fred J, Atkinson, 
Accouutant-General, United Provinces, India. 

Report of the Census Committee, 1908-09. 

Miscellanea :—(1) Yhe International Statistical Institute at Paris. (2) A 
Practical Method of Estimating the Velocity of Circulation of Money. 
By Irving Fisher. (3) A Statistical Note on Birth Registration in Scotland 
previous to 1855; suggested Ly inquiries as to Verification of Birth for 
Old-Age Pensions. By G. T. Bisset-Smith. (4) Agricultural Returns of 








Great Britain, 1909. 
Book Reviews, and other Articles, 








HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 
THE STORMING OF LONDON 


AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angies 
By Major P. T. GODSAL, lvol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the wonderful conquest and simultaneous settlement of 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxcns is examined by the light of military science. 
All evidence that has hitherto been accepted, together with fresh evidence 
derived chiefly from topography, place-rames, and earthworks, is co-ordinated 
and explained, 
SPECTATOR.—“ The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 


hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it commands respect. 

] OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 

Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 

Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 

Buyers seut any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & song 


Autumn Announcements, 1909, 
A NOTABLE LIST. 








TRAVELS IN THE UPPER 
EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Depart 
ment of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With numerous Iinsgiy 


tions, 7s. 6d. net. 


Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts were the scene of great 
activities. Mr. Weigall describes, in a manner far from official, the Secreta hg 
has unearthed from the sands, and the history of the Greek, Boman, anf 
Byzantine antiquities, of which there is still plentiful and intimate ey; 
Here and there may still be found blocks of stone numbered and addrogged to 
this or that Roman Emperor. He discusses also the vexed question of the 
site of Ophir and King Solomon’s Mines, A most interesting book, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS, 


By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of “ Mary Stuart.” Wig 
Portraits, 10s. net. 


A book of the greatest interest to all lovers of the Great Magician, 4 
contains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir Walter’s Youth—Parliament Houy 
Friends—Makers of Minstrelsy—Buccleuch Group— Literary Ladies—Abbo 
ford Household—Scott’s Relation to other Poets. 


3 
LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES, 
Edited by LUCY WAKE, Illustrated with Portraits, 125 6j, 
net. 
Like Archbishop Tait and her other brother, Sheriff Tait, Lady Way 
poceenes force of character and intellectual ability, and to the end of her long 
ife she preserved her great interest in the world around her. Of her young 
days she retained the liveliest recollection, and in her ‘“ Reminiscences” she 
gives a very graphic and amusing and often touching account of life in Scotland 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. During the Rev on of 1830 shy 
was close to Paris, and her recollections of these days are particularly vivid, 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Author of “Tho Siege ani 
Capitulation of Port Arthur,” &c, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Immediately. 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett knows Morocco well, having been special correspondent 
in that country in 1907 and 1908, when he had interviews with both Abdul Aris 
and Moulai el Hafid. Readers of his other books will know with what viri 
aud interest Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett can write of those events with which he hu 
become familiar, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 


With a Few Earlier Ones to his Parents. Selected and 
Edited by his Nephew, A. STODDART WALKER. 12s. 6d. net 
[ Immediately. 
This year is the centenary of the birth of one of the most picturesqu 
personalities that Scotland has produced, and in these Letters may-be founl 
the secret of Professor Blackie’s amiable characteristics, the story of his lw 
for all things Celtic, and his fellowship with the greatest scholars and notable 
men of his day. Among these last were HUXLEY, TYNDALL, CARLYLE, 
RUSKIN, BROWNING, TENNYSON, BISMARCK, MANNING, NEWMA), 
IRVING, and GLADSTONE, 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, ‘rn. 
5 Pooms 
By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” “The Forest of Wild Thyme,” & 

5s. net. [ Immediately. 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD have an interesting List of FICTION, 
and Novels that will be found well worth reading are th 


following, price 6s. each :— 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Warden of the Marches,” &c, 


A MAN’S MAN. 


By IAN HAY, Author of “The Right Stuff,” &« 


BLACK MARK. 


By “A WHISPER.” A brilliant new Author. 


THE BACKGROUND. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “fis Indolence of Arras,” & 


SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND 
DAWN. 


By MILES FRANKLIN, Author of “My Brilliant Career." 











AND IMMEDIATELY— 


CANDLES IN THE WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.," & 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londos 























| 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
A COTSWOLD FAMILY: Hicks and Hicks Beach. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

mely rare to find an English family of great age whose members have played a part sufficiently important throughout 
its history for their papers and records to have been preserved or fortunate enough for its pictures, tombs, and personal papers to 
have survived the tooth of time. Strangely this has been the case of the Hicks and Hicks Beach families, from whom is descended 
Vise unt St. Aldwyn, better known during his two periods of cffice as Chancellor of the Exchequer as Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
Mrs. William Hicks Beach has indefatigably collected, arranged, and explained the large number of documents which are available 
poth in the public libraries and offices as well as among the old femily papers, and made them into one of the most delightful and 
charming volumes of memoirs that have appeared this century. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Fully I[lustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 1831-35. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
«There is interest for the serious student of history, and interest for the lighter reader, and often the two interests combine ia 
these deft, sparkling records.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII., 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. [lustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: a Study of Paris in 1793-95. 


By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, ros. net. [Neat week. 
8.¢ M. Lendtre needs no introduction to students of history as an authority on the French Revolution. His new book deals with the 
history, day by day, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and will be found a faithful and picturesque reconstruction of the period. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1793. 


By Prince P. A. KROPOTKIN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Next week. 
*,° His view of the French Revolution is Socialistic, and undoubtedly there is ncbody better fitted to put forward this hitherto 
unwritten point of view than the author of “Mutual Aid.” Written by one whose sympathies with the aspirations of the masses 
are so well known, this book will be found to be of unique historical value for the general reader as well as the political and 
economic student. 


FATHER AND SON. By EDMUND GOSSE. Popular Edition, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


*,* Mr. Heinemann has just published a popular edition of this admirable work, suitable to the purses of an even wider public than 
the book has already reached, 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Written throughout in a charming and attractive manner, and illumined by a large number of beautiful photographs, it is very 
complete in detail and worthy to rank as a classic.”—Westminster Gazette. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 64 Plates in Pastel and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Demy 8vo, 20S. net. [Next week. 
*,® The literary and artistic partnership which was so successful in “A Little Tour in France” is renewed with tho happiest results 
in this charming work. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


With numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s. net, 


THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, Also Edition de Luxe, 42s, net. 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 4 Colour Plates and over 600 Half-tone Dlustrations. Limp cloth, 6s. net. 








9,¢ It is extre 


























HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
MR. HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net. 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE.|LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. A SENSE OF SCARLET. 
By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net. By Mrs. H. E. DUDENEY. (Neat week.) 1 vol., 3s. net. 
THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. THE WHITE PROPHET. 
By RALPH STRAUS. 1 vel., 38. net. By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4S. net. 





_— 


MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST-FREE. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2! Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky 


(A Memoir of). By his Wife. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


“A singularly attractive picture of a fascinating character.” 
—THE TIMES. 








“Tt is a fine story, finely told."—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 5 Maps and 
numerons Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Electress Sophia and the 
TIANOVERIAN SUCCESSION, By ADOLPIIUS WILLIAM 
WARD, Master of Peterhouse NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
10.. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

*.* This is reprinted from GOUPIL’S EDITION DE LUXE, 
and Revised and Enlarged. 


War and Neutrality: Letters to 
“THE TIMES” (18381-1909). With some Commentary. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., Chichele 
Professor of International Law. 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


A History of Malta during the 
PERIOD OF tHE FRENCH AND BRITISH OCCUPATION, 
1798-1815. By the late WILLIAM HARDMAN, of Valetta, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D.Cantab, 8vo, 21s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 














The Story of W. J. E. Bennett 
(1804-1886), Founder of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and Vicar 
of Frome, and of his part in the Oxford Church Movement. 
By F. BENNETT, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Relation of Medicine to 
PHILOSOPHY. Ly R. O. MOON, M.A., M.D.Oxon., F.R.C.P. 
Crown &vo, 4s, Gd. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Edinburgh Review. 


OCTOBER, 1909. Price 6s. [On Wednesday nezt. 
Article Article 
1.6TuUY REVISION OF THE 6 THE LIMITATIONS OF 
ITED STATES TARIFF, EGYPTIAN ART, 

















2. THE WANDERER: GEORGE 7. THINKERS AND IRONISTS. 
ORR . — ques > " 2 

. wa 1 ea 8. ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 

4.5 LAND FORCES OF THE | 9% RECENT POLAR EXPLORA- 
CROWN: PAST, PRESENT, TION. 


AND FUTURE, 10. CARRYING ON THE KING'S 
5. SOME RECENT VERSE, | GOVERNMENT. 





The English Historical Review. 


Elited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford. 


OCTOBER, 1909. Price 5s. [On Wednesday nect, 
Articles 


HEP GERMANS OF CAESAR. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.1.E. 
Part Til. 

EING JOHN AND ARTHUR OF BRITTANY. By Prof. Powicke. 

EARLY PRIZE JURISDICTION AND PRIZE LAW IN ENGLAND. 
Ly R. G. Marsden. 

wom = PETITIONERS AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Miss 
McArthur, t.itt.D. 

TH E ENGLISH SILK INDUSTRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. B. liertz. 

Netes and Deocenments. 

THX BATTLE OF TINCHEBRAI. By H. W. C. Davis. 

THE GLDEST ACCOUNT BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By 8. Gibson. 

PIit AND THE CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS, By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. 

AND OTHERS, 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


cia 
“Brack anp Wuite” says: “MILLS & BOON 
have made up their minds to please the great reading 
public, and are going about it in the right way.” 


MILLS & BOON have just published a most interest; 
work by Mr. Rozexr Lynp, entitled HOME LIFE IN 
IRELAND, fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
Daily Mail says :— 

“This book is one of the most entertaining Written 
recently upon Ireland, and should do much to advancg 
the knowledge of the English concerning the Emerald 
Isle.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


J. Storer Clouston . - THE PRODIGAL FATHER 
Winifred Graham - - MARY 
Edgar Jepson and Maurice , 

Leblane - ~ - = ARSENE LUPIN 
E. S. Stevens - - 7 - THE VEIL 
Robert Barr - + - - CARDILLAC 
S. C. Nethersole - - - MARY UP AT GAFFRIES 
Maurice Baring - - - ORPHEUS IN MAYFAIR 
Anthony Partridge - - THE KINGDOM OF EARTg 
Lady Troubridge - - THE CHEAT 
Hélene Vacaresco - - ROYAL LOVERS 
Cc. M. White - - - - TESS OF ITHACA 


THREE FINE GENERAL LITERATURE VOLUMES, 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS G. D. Abraham. 7s. 6d. net 
AUCTION BRIDGE - = Archibald Dunn. 5s. net 


THROUGH THE LOOPHOLES 
OF RETREAT - - - Hansard Watt. 3s. 6d. net 
A Cowper Day-Book. 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 


49 Whitcomb Street, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.0, 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST 
Includes so many attractive volumes that it will be well to write for 
their Illustrated Autumn List, which will be forwarded post-free, 
You will there see a sample illustration from 

ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR'S MEMORABLE 


MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


which is incomparably the finest and fullest history of an English Cathednl 
ever published in this country. The price is 16/+ net, and the volume con 
tains a great number of beautiful pictures by LOUIS WEIRTER, BBA, 
besides Plans, Maps, Facsimiles, &c., in profusion. 





Again, EVERY LOVER OF A TRUE LOVE STORY will find rich od 
romantic reminiscences in Mr. FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS COURT OF WOMEN, 


of which the Times says “that humour and sympathy light up every one of his 
sages,” and the Standard that it is a “ vivid picture—warts and all.” Chateas- 
wiand was a great lover; “‘when a pretty woman crossed his path he wass 
weak as water,” and Mr. Gribble gives romance the rein, and lets his subject 
have full play. There are six fine Photogravures in this volume, and the 
price is 15/-. 





Once more, if historical romance and the fervours of the French Revolution 
make claim upon you, you will like Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS'S 


FRENCH VIGNETTES, 


of which the Daily Telegraph said :—“ Better entertainment it were difficult to 
imagine” ; and the Daily News:—“ The author is deeply and lovingly versed in 
French life and letters, and writes with lucidity and unfailing verve.” The 
book abounds in adventurous stories of the French Revolution, is Illustrated 
by many beautiful Portraits, and costs 10/6 net, 





This week also sees the issue of a New Volume of Essays by MAX 
BEERBOHM, with the characteristic title, 


YET AGAIN, 


published in a pleasant, square form, with paper label (5/= net), and including 
papers upon subjects as widely different as “‘ Whistler’s Writing” from 
*‘Shakespeare’s Birthday,” or ‘General Elections’ from “The Humoar d 
the Public.” 


In Fiction, Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have pleasure in announciné 
the publication of an astonishingly originel Novel by the Author of “Th 
Old Wives’ Tale.” 


THE GLIMPSE. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
SECOND EDITION ALREADY AT PRESS. . 
To judge by the first reviews, the critics are somewhat taken aback by this 
extraordinary story of a man who, being mistaken for dead, is given, fora 
few impenetrable moments, a GLIMPSE into the world beyond. One critie 
says it is “extraordinarily clever,” ther that “nothing so extra 
criginal and interesting has ever before been produced.” Evidently 
** EXTRAORDINARY ” is the word for the book ; and we read again 
“ it will compel people to think, and will make for righteousness, becaus 
the whole t of the book is towards a purer, loftier, and mort 
unselfish life.” 
IS NOT SUCH A BOOK WORTH READING FOR YOURSELF? 

YOU CAN GET IT AT ANY LIBRARY. 














187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 1! Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. Constable & Co.’s Announcements. 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous 
Drawings in the Text by 


W. LEE HANKEY. 


ato, cloth, I5s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 42s. net. 











—_—_ 


MR. RACKHAM’S MASTERPIECE, 


THE FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 


With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and 7o Drawings in the Text by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 750 copies, 42s. net. 


Ready Immediately._MR. WALTER SICHEL'S NEW BOOK. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 








By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma, Lady Hamilton.” In 2 vols., fully Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
Drawn largely from manus eript sources to which the author was the first to have access, this brilliant work is at once the definitive Life of Sher.dan 
and a new picture of eighteeuth-century socicty. Much entirely new matter, including a manuscript diary by Georgiana, Dachess of Devonshire, and new 


letters from Sheridan to her and to Lady Bessborot ugh, appears in the volumes, 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
— is written throughout in that musical and crystalline English, easy with out looseness, of which Mr, Symons is so fine a master...... In fact I should 


be ed to call this book the most brilliant that Mr. Sgueens has e ver written,’’—Saturday Review, 


HOGARTH’ S LONDON. 


by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Profusely Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE: an Elizabethan Crystal Gazer. 
By CHARLO LR Dina L. SMITH, Author of “ Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick.” With Portrait and Dlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. oa. ne 
“An interesting addition to our knowledge of one en Elizabeth is provided by this biography of her eyo »ger-in-chief......A pleasant picture is drawn f 
her Fab pn sits to his ho use, when she would ride 983 Richmond Park, pass through the East SI jates, and turning down the hill, st: pat the old 
h between Mortlake Church and t he Thames... We: are grateful to ourauthor for thes se pleasant sidelights on ‘the character of Queen Bess,’’—Evening St endard, 


LONDON LIFE OF YESTERDAY. 
y ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Author of “The Vagabond in Literature,” &c, 
- on Svo, 7s. 6d. net, [Ready next week. 


WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Dlustrated, 
4to, 21s, net. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH: a Narrative in 
Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, Editor of “Tho Letters of Litevery Men.” With an Intreduction 
by R. S. RAIT, M. A. Fellow of New Coilege, Oxford. Wit hi numerous yas P ortraits, Views, and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








New Volumes by GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH (including Poems, 1851). Poems 


iitted from the later editions of “ Modern Love” and Scattered Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LAST POEMS. Those hitherto unpublished in book form. Crown 8Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 
4 READING OF LIFE, with other Poems, New Edition. 6s. net. 
in the Limited Edition de Luxe = New Volume (XXXIIL), being “Pooms,” Vol. IV. 10s, 64. net, 

















THE BOOK OF CUPID: being an Anthology from the English 
ge —— an Introduction by HENRY NEWBOLT, and 25 Illustrations by The Lady HYLTON. Crown 
Sy . 6d. ne 


CERES’ RUNAWAY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


by ALICE MEYNELL, Author of “The Rhythm of Life,” “The Children,” &¢, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF NUN KUN. 


A Record of Pioneer Exploration and Mountaineering in the Punjab Himalaya. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 
and WILLIAM HUNTE R “WORKMAN. "With Map and 92 Illustrations, 4to, 18s. net. 


HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS: from the Earliest Times to the 


Reign of Augustus. By G. F. HILL, M.A. (at the British Mus ovum). With 15 Plates, deny Svo, 10s. 6d. né 


A NEW BOOK BY THE CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF MILITARY HISTORY AT OXFORD. 


BRITAIN nt BAY. 
SPENSER WILKINSON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


London; CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street Leicester Square 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
BROADBENT, Bart, «.C.V.O., F.R.S. 


Edited by his Daughter, Miss BROADBENT. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A Short Record of his Life, told 
mainly in his own Letters, showing the early struggles which 
led up to a successful professional career, and giving an 
example of determined and high-minded perseverance in the 
face of difficulties. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 


Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters. By Miss JANE 
GRAY PERKINS. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA 


(1808-1812). 
By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T:S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARBRE, D.D., 
C.B., M.V.0. With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “The Sailing of the 
Longships,” “The Year of Trafalgar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A New Novel by MAUDE GOLDRING. 
THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. és. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





No. 421, OCTOBER, 1909. 6s. 

1, Tue NATIONALISATION OF BRITISH | 6. Tae Dectaration or Lonpom, 
Ramwars. By Edgar Crammond. | 7, sporr ayp DECADENCE. 

2. Tux Unirep States THROUGH 
Forvien SrectacLes. By John | & TH® Enciisa Concerrion oF 
T. Morse, jun. Porics. 

8. Tar Eanuiest Enouisn Intivstra-| 9 Porrrrio Diaz: SoLpreR amp 
7vions or Dante. By Paget > Statesman. Percy F. Martin. 
Toyubee. Tlustrated. }10. Tus Newps or Tue Navy. 

4 Tue Iyrivence or Darwinism |11, Encianp, France, and Ress: 


TUE ROLE OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 
By André Chéradame, With 2 


aps. 
12. Taw New Rapicaism, 


tron TueoLogy. By the Rev. 
F. R. Tennant. 

5. Tux Urrer Awnio, By Professor 
James Sully. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


— > -ye ere 











A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. Voi. tit. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. I. 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
demy S8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post-free, 12s, 11d. 
“The predominant feature of this book,” says the Times, “is in an especial 
degree brightness, lucidity, point, perspicacity, modernity, but above all 
vivacity.”” 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION. 


Studies Prepared under the auspices of the French League for 
the Defence of the Rights of Hellenism. By various Writers. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
M.P. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post-free, 5s. 4d. 
The Morning Post says: “It is impossible to read these addresses without 
admiration for the intimate knowledge of Greece and of the Greeks which they 
display, and for the sympathy by which they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and 
Notes on Celestial Photography. By L. RUDAUX. Translated 
by A. H. KEANE, LLD., F.R.G.S. With 79 Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post-free, 5s. 4d. 

The Scotsman says: “A handbook on astronomy which is calculated to 
inspire, stimulate, and assist the amateur.” 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. 

By E. L. LOWES, Author of “Chats on Old Lace.” Witha 

Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates, large 

crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post-free, 5s. 4d. 

[Unwin’s “Chats” Series. 
The Daily Chronicle says: “It is a very useful guide to the collector of old 

plate, and it is stored with much valuable information to guard the unsuspect- 
ing purchaser against false trade-marks and antique ware which was made 
yesterday.” 





“What are we to think of the book?” 
—The WORLD. 


ANN VERONICA. 


By H. G WELLS. Gs., post-free. 


“* Unquestionably a very brilliant book,” says the Westminster Garette, “‘and 
thows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its hichest.” 

“ Like all Mr. Wells’s work, the book is infismed with sinccrity,”’ says the 
Daily Telegraph, ‘and it abounds in flashes of raw life which almost blind the 
judgment with their intense reality.” 

The Globe says: “ A novel which, in its frank sincerity and ite bold grappling 
with a social question of compelling force, stands out as one of the best things 
Mr. Wells has given us.” 








At al! Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





————__ 


NASH’S 


NEW BOOKs 


A Singularly Charming Book 


JANE AUSTEN 


And her Country-House Comedy 


By W. H. HELM 
Tllustrated, 7s, 6d. net, 


“It is everything such a book should be ; it is thoughtful, appre. 
ciative without being uncritical, and just without being unking. 
it is charmingly written, too, and the material which has bees 
collected is most delightfully presented.”"—TZhe Tatler, 


“Mr. Helm is an acute and broad-minded critic......His study iy 
very well done indeed—pleasantly written, thoroughly well jp. 
formed, and judiciously discriminating in its estimates,” 

—The Birmingham Pox, 








“Mr. Helm's book is a most satisfactory companion to ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ ‘Emma,’ ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and the rest. It sey 
the novels and their author in just the right atmosphere.” 

—The Daily Chronicl,, 

“The most serious and adequate oriticism of her work anj 
methods which has yet appeared.”"—The Observer, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES 


By W. B. BOULTON 
Fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 
“Not one in fifty novels contains so engrossing a narrative » 


any of the dozen p'ots supplied by the simple facts of history hers 
set out.”"—TZhe Sunday Chronicle. 





NASH’S NEW 6G6/- FICTION 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL BY 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


ENTITLED 


THE FOOD OF LOVE 


A clever and original story of English country life, full of keen 
and humorous observation, and with a strong love interest. Quite 
one of the best things Mr. Frankfort Moore has done, 


CHETWYND’S CAREER 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


A closely observed and detailed character study of a modem 
snob. 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND 


By MARY DILLON 
“A delightful story.”"—Madame. 


A REALLY GREAT NOVEL 


ON THE BRANCH 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN 


“*On the Branch” has been through over 125 Editions in 
France, and is undoubtedly a great book. It is a book that 
makes a special appeal to English people, not only because of 
the infinite knowledge it reveals of the workings of the human 
mind and emotions, but also because of the consummate 
cleverness of the picture Pierre de Coulevain gives of English 
country life. 


EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Seldom has there been a more spontaneous chorus of approval than that which the Press of 
the country has given Sir Gilbert Parker’s latest book. It echoes the applause of 1892, when 


“Pierre and his People” revealed for the first time Canadian life and character. 





“ Atmosphere they certainly have in a very high degree; they suggest the prairie, the snow, the wild life in a remarkable manner. 
Characterisation they ‘also possess; every one of them is yh and distinct.”—M rning Leader. 

“These stories will be read by future generations if only on account of their marvellous local colour. Sir Gilbert Parker is a 
master of the short etory.”—Morning Post. 

« All the glamour of the lost Indian life is subtly renewed for any one who has known it—all the psychological scenery, so to sronk, 
js there and in its right place. He deserves our custom.”—Times. 

“He paints his scene with the fewest possible strokes. We are prepared for love and tragedy, for anything that romance may 
bring. Sir Gilbert Parker has realised, with a pathos that only Bret Harte before him could realise in quite the same way, the 
humanity of the brute, the waster, and the scoundre]l.”—Standard. 

“ All the stories are excellent, tense, dramatic. The whole book is admirable.”—Daily Ezpress. 

“It is a collection of studies of a fast-fading life, the colour of which has been caught by an artist."—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“A succession of stories in which a few short, sharp strokes of a deftly-wielded pen lead up to a variety of dramatic situations. 

— Punch, 

“ Here is a new volume which will delight Sir Gilbert Parker’s numerous admirers. Stories which are exceedingly powerful.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


“Grim humour and grim pathos as well.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“This delightful collection of short stories...... Civilisation, progress, have poetry for him, and his stories echo the calling of deep 
0 deep.” —Outlook. 
“Seventeen good stories that strip hearts and souls of their conventions, exposing their realities in the play of primary impulse.” 
—Saturday Revicw. 

“*Buckmaster’s Boy,’ a tale in which the father of a murdered man pours confidences in the ear of the murderer, is characterised 
by power and sympathy.”—Athenzum. 

“Sir Gilbert Parker’s work produces the pure atmosphere of the prairie. His characters are admirably drawn. From first to last 
the attention is riveted to the dangers through which the hardy men and fascinating women pass, and the collection of stories is indeed 
uncommonly interesting.” —Scotsman, 

“That strangely poetic fragment,‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly,’ which moves us for a moment with a sense of the great 
quest which has driven venturers f orth for generations to Arctic seas and snows, A book full of vitality, and showing the fine 
workmanship of the trained craftsman.”—Guardian, 

“The stories are full of movement and colour, but their real charm lies in the sense of space, of silence, of free, untrammelled 
life.” —Globe, 

“ We can imagine no greater refreshment to prisoners of the desk than an evening with ‘ Northern Lights.’ ”"—Sketch. 

“It is difficult to speak too highly of the vigorous and graphic tales of prairie and mountain life. There is not one story that is 
not of enthralling interest.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“These wonderful and attractive stories are no mere reproductions, however exact and vivid, of ‘border days and deeds.’ They 
reveal humanity, and contain more living, varied types of character than it is possible even to enumerate here. He has created—in a 
<- w pages. Every vignette is finished, complete in itself, vivid and absorbing. Over all plays a refreshing touch of light humour, 
‘Northern Lights’ is a book to read, to enjoy, to ponder.” —Birmingham Post. 

“Pathos and humour are both naturally achieved. Every story in the book is of interest and distinction. It will cast a spell 
over all who read this delicately wrought volume.”—Manchester Courier. 

“Canada may enshrine these seventeen short stesian. They are unexpectedly engrossing to read.”—Ladies’ Ficld. 


“There is the throbbing of real life in every page.”—Newcastle Chronicle, 
“You will enjoy Sir Gilbert Parker’s collection of short stories.”—Truth. 
“The spell of the author’s style is over the graphic description of Canadian scenes.”—Onlooker. 
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Sir GILBERT PARKER'S Well-Known Novels 


Crown $&vo, 6s. each. 
Published by Messrs. METHUEN 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE - - - ~ Gth Edition, 
MRS. FALCHION - - - - - 5th ” 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE - 3rd 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD ~ - - 10th ” 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC - 6th ” 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH - - 4th ” 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY - - - 16th ” 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG - - - 6th ” 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES (3s. 6d.) 8rd ” 


Published by Mr. HEINEMANN 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING - 
THE RIGHT OF WAY - = = = = Sh y, 
DONOVAN PASHA=- = = = = = = 
A LADDER OF SWORDS - - - = = 
THE WEAVERS = £= es e©« © © s&s Th 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Sireet, London, W.C. 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


MR. MARX’S SECRET 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“* Mr, Marx’s Secret’ has a wonderful power of fascination ; it 
is strongly written, and is certain to appeal to that popular author's 
admirers.” —Scotsman. 


AN IMPERIAL MARRIAGE 
By A. W. MARCHMONT 


“This author's books of adventure are well esteemed for their 
rapid action and the vigorous style in which they are written. 
This bright and spirited novel is both thrilling and picturesque.” 

— Globe. 


A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD 
By L. G. MOBERLY 


“The whole tale is a powerful and enthralling one, and cannot 
fail to enhance the growing reputation of the authoress.” 
; — Scotsman, 


THE SOLITARY FARM 
By FERGUS HUME 


“Tt is a capital tale, excellently told. Fergus Hume is here in 
his best form A treat for lovers of sensational stories.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is questionable if Fergus Hume has given us anything #0 
nearly approaching his ‘Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ as he does in 
his la:est production.”—Sheffield Independent. 


LADY RODWAY’S ORDEAL 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


“*Tady Rodway’s Ordeal’ should prove an ideal novel for the 
holidays,”"—Chiswick Lapress, 


THE MESSAGE 
By LOUIS TRACY 


“In ‘The Message’ Mr. Louis Tracy has given readers of fics 
arare treat. The story abounds with thrilling situations, in whit 
love, jealousy, intrigue, and mystery play an important part, 
reader's interest is arrested in the first chapter, and is held to the 
last. A book we can heartily commend,”—Dundee Courier, 


THE SCALES OF JUSTICE 
By FRED M. WHITE 


“One of Mr. White’s best books, and that is saying a good de! 
in praise of it, as he has written a good many excellent ons 
From cover to cover, without a break, the story is of extremely 
absorbing interest.”—Jrish Independent. 


DEEP WATERS 
By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


“Ts one of the most remarkable detective stories ever offers 
to the public. The mystery of it all is how Miss Leightoy 
contrives to keep her team so well in band, and work everything 
out to a legitimate dénowement.”—North Devon Herald, 


THE QUEST 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“The Quest’ is every whit as good as its author's best-know, 
story, ‘The Garden of Lies,’ and to say that of it is to give it thy 
highest recommendation, which, indeed, it deserves.”— World, 


A TRAITOR’S WOOING 
By HEADON HILL 


“This is, I think, Headon Hill’s best story. For one thing it 
plot has the freeness and force of a single inspiration, and thats 
peculiarly happy one.”"—Dundee Advertiser, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





MRS. BEETON’S 


COOKERY 
BOOKS 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household 
Management 


Half-leather, 7s. 6d. net; half-calf or half-morocco, 
12s. 6d. net ; full or tree calf, 18s. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery 
Large crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-leather, 5s. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Everyday Cookery 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s All About Cookery 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Shilling Cookery 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THE 
OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE 


Contributors : 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
MAX PEMBERTON, 


BARRY PAIN, 
HARRISON RHODES, 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
G. B. LANCASTER, 
And other Masters of the Short Story. 


The Third Article in the Series on the 


INLAND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Deals with Questions of Traffic and Traction. 


An Article on the 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 


Tells the long and interesting History of that Institution, 
with a wealth of Anecdotes and many excellent Portraits. 


The Fine-Art Feature consists of an Appreciation of the 
Works of 


MR. J. YOUNG HUNTER 


accompanied by 
15 ADMIRAGLE REPRODUCTIONS FROM HIS PicTURES 15 





A Notable Autumn Number! 
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(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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